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THE WATCHDOG BARKS 


S WE NEAR the first cente- 

nary of the fantastic cinema, it 

i can be said without fear of re- 

traction that no single figure has 

loomed larger in that century of celluloid than Bram 
Stoker's creation of 1897, Count Dracula. 

The home video release of Francis Ford 
Coppola's BRAM STOKER'S DRACULA (1992) 
gives us an ideal opportunity to celebrate this most 
resonant menace, as does the recent restoration of 
the first film based on Stoker's novel, F.W. Murnau's 
NOSFERATU (1922), now available on tape and 
disc from Kino on Video and Image Entertainment. 
In this issue (which commences our fourth year of 
publication), David Walker unveils the results of his 
recent obsession with NOSFERATU: a meticulous 
shopper's guide to the film's many public domain 
video editions. The question of which version is 
best may be obvious, but David pins each available 
variant and notes their distinguishing marks like a 
master lepidopterist. He also traces the interesting 
story of this once-endangered film's survival and 
restoration, with helpful commentary from the film 
preservationist responsible, David Shepard. 

Bridging the path from Murnau to Coppola is 
Anthony Ambrogio's fierce, detailed rebuttal to 
Raymond McNally and Radu Florescu's now widely- 
accepted “Vlad is Dracula” theory. Anthony's article 
is based more in history and literature than in 
cinema, but it provides us with a valuable foothold 
in our approach to any film that would have us 
believe that Dracula is too potent a figure to have 
stepped solely from the mind of Man. 

After assembling this issue, which is decorated 
throughout with relevant images from Dracula 
films new and old, | found myself perturbed by the 
conspicuous absence of a major participant in the 
character's cinematic history. Of all the actors who 
have donned the cape of Count Dracula, no one 
has done more to personify the character—in all its 
aspects—than Christopher Lee. We would be re- 
miss to salute Dracula's reign in motion pictures 
without invoking his name. 

You may recall that, in our previous issue, ! 
described Christopher Lee's portrayal in HORROR 
OF DRACULA (1958) as “the most original and 


Isla Blair is about to be bitten by—do we really need 
to tell you?—in TASTE THE BLOOD OF DRACULA. 


audacious horror performance of the last half cen- 
tury.” | meant that. To reinvent the character, to take 
it in directions unexplored by Bela Lugosi's own 
indelible performance, was an accomplishment that 
becomes even more astounding when we calculate 
(train-spotters that we are) that Christopher was 
onscreen for only six of that film's 82 minutes. With 
equal authority, he similarly dominated a half-dozen 
sequels of inferior quality, in some of which he was 
accorded even less screen time. His great love for the 
character, and his determination to see it done right, 
led to his participation in Jess Franco's COUNT 
DRACULA (1970), whose cheap production values 
reflected uncharitably on what remains perhaps the 
most faithful of all Stoker adaptations. Incidentally, 
Christopher was also the first Western actor to play 
Vlad Tepes—in Calvin Floyd's IN SEARCH OF 
DRACULA (1972), a documentary which he also 
narrated. In short, | can think of no one who has 
campaigned more dutifully or effectively in the cause 
of Count Dracula than he. 

For that reason, we would like to dedicate this 
Special Dracula Issue to that special gentleman 
whom we are so very proud to “count” among our 
readers: CHRISTOPHER LEE. 

In the words of Bram Stoker... “This was a 
Dracula indeed!” 


€606060000000000000000000000000000000020999 9 Tim Lucas 
[E $ÓÓ 
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WATCHDOG NEWS 


A Good SCARE 


Bears Repeating 


HOUSE OF DRACULA star Glenn Strange makes room on his shelf 
for 10 new titles in MCA Universal's “Classic Monsters Collection.” 


UST IN TIME 


for Halloween: MCA Univer- 

sal Home Video will add 10 

never-before-released titles to 

their “Classic Monsters Collection” 
on September 1! 

The newreleases include three 
by director Erle C. Kenton: IS- 
LAND OF LOST SOULS (1932), 
THE GHOST OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN (1942), and HOUSE OF 
DRACULA (1945), the last two 
titles fulfilling the availability of 
Universal's Frankenstein series on 
video; THE MUMMY'S TOMB 
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(1942), THE MUMMY'S GHOST 
and THE MUMMY'S CURSE (both 
1944), which wrap-up the Kharis 
series on tape; Jack Arnold's 
REVENGE OF THE CREATURE 
(1955) and John Sherwood's THE 
CREATURE WALKS AMONG US 
(1956), the only sequels to Amold's 
classic CREATURE FROM THE 
BLACK LAGOON (1954); and 
lastly, two rarely-seen Invisible 
Man offshoots, THE INVISIBLE 
WOMAN (1940) and THE INVIS- 
IBLE AGENT (1942). The 10 
closed-captioned titles will be in- 


dividually priced at $14.98. 

With the exception of ISLAND 
OF LOST SOULS (an American 
Movie Classics staple) and the 
Creature films (which recently re- 
surfaced on the Sci-Fi Channel), 
these horror classics have been 
outside the collector's grasp since 
well before the dawn of home 
video. The combination of uncut, 
quality transfers and gorgeous 
box art make these releases a 
front page event in the world of 
fantastic video. Individual reviews 
will appear in the next issue of VW. 


No laserdisc release has been 
announced yet for any of these 
titles, most of which run slightly 
over an hour. Out of 11 horror 
classics released last Halloween 
by MCA, only WEREWOLF OF 
LONDON (1935) and BRIDES OF 
DRACULA (1960) made the jump 
to disc. 


Price Biography 
Update 


You still haven't seen BIO- 
GRAPHY's hour-long profile of 
Vincent Price (which we've been 
merrily plugging for the last 
couple of issues) and there's a 
good reasonfor that. After screen- 
ing the finished program, the Arts 
& Entertainment cable network 
decided to postpone its premiere 
broadcast from June/July to Hal- 
loween week. The show will now 
air on October 26 at 8:00 PM 
(EST), with a repeat broadcast 
later that same evening. 

We've already seen the show, 
and Vincent Kralyevich (who pro- 
duced and directed) has done a 
phenomenal job of compressing 
Vincent's 82 years into a warm, 
funny, affectionate, and insightful 
tribute. On-camera commentary 
is provided by Roger Corman, 
Hazel Court, David Del Valle, 
Joanna Gleason, Gordon Hessler, 
Louis M. “Deke” Heyward, Dennis 
Hopper, Christopher Lee, Tim 
Lucas, Roddy McDowall, Joan Riv- 
ers, and John Waters. (Not since 
BEAT THE DEVIL has the screen 
assembled such a motley crew!) 
Narrated by Peter Graves, the pro- 
gram also contains a surprising 
amount of rare film footage—in- 
cluding a VP interview conducted 
in makeup on the set of MAD- 
HOUSE (1974)! 

Need we say it? Not to be 
missed—but if you do, VHS cas- 
settes of the program should be 
available after that date from ASE 
Home Video at 1-800-423-1212. 


A&E's BIOGRAPHY of Vincent Price (seen here in 
THE ABOMINABLE DR. PHIBES) is coming soon to a tube near you. 


Six Hurrahs 
for a Laserdisc 


InFrance, Polygram Video has 
issued Six Femmes pour 
l'Assassin, the first release in its 
projected “Mario Bava Collection” 
laserdisc series. The movie, of 
course, is Bava's 1964 giallo clas- 
Sic Sel donne per l'assassino 
(“Six Women for the Murderer”), 
best-known to our readers under 
its US title, BLOOD AND BLACK 
LACE. Thanks to the efforts of 
producers Carlos Syiva and Jean- 
Pierre Jackson, the disc contains 
an astonishing, uncut print in 
breathtaking Technicolor, accu- 
rately letterboxed at 1.75:1. The 
PAL format disc (alas, unplayable 


on standard American systems) 
sells for 275F, and is a limited 
edition of only 1000 copies. Order 
from Polygram Video, 107 Boule- 
vard Pereire, 75017 Paris, France. 
According to Sylva, the series’ 
next two releases will be a letter- 
boxed transfer of Terrore nello 
Spazio (1965; aka PLANET OF 
THE VAMPIRES) in Italian with 
French subtitles, and a French- 
dubbed Operazione paura 
(1966; aka KILL BABY KILL). 
Sylva is interested in bringing 
the series to America, and owns 
the English language rights to sev- 
eral Bava films and other Italian 
horrorrarities. Serious inquiries can 
be addressed to Carlos Sylva at 5 
rue Pentiéure, 75008 Paris, France. 
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Deadite Boot Camp 


If you're unhappy about MCA 
Universal's compromised and ab- 
breviated version of Sam Raimi's 
ARMY OF DARKNESS (80m 20s), 
you may be interested to learn 
that Raimi's original cut (96m 20s) 
has turned up on Japanese and 
Korean tapes and discs! The 
Japanese tape is distributed by 
Wooil Video (sorry, no catalogue 
number available) and, judging 
by the numeral III included in the 
Japanese character titles, the 
tape probably goes by the title 
EVIL DEAD Ill. 

As for the Korean discs, one 
was recently spotted by a VW infor- 
mant atan undisclosed rental shop 
in Pennsylvania; we're told that the 
Intercontinental Video release was 
of good quality and of Japanese 
manufacture. Groovy! 


Long Live 
the New Footage 


Last June, the Arts & Enter- 
tainment cable network premiered 
DavidCronenberg's 1983cult clas- 
Sic VIDEODROME on their Satur- 
day night “ASE Screening Room” 
telecast... although it was hardly a 
version that Cronenberg would 
have approved. 

ASE's version was not just a 
“general audiences” edition of 
VIDEODROME, but a completely 
different, “alternate universe” ver- 
sion. In addition to eliminating 
nudity, bloodshed, and almost all 
of Rick Baker's (prominently cred- 
ited) special makeup effects im- 
agery, it swept a considerable 
amount of never-before-seen 
footage up from the cutting room 
floor. Some of this restored ma- 
terial was of exceptional, even 
clarifying quality, particularly a 
couple of scenes that supplanted 
Deborah Harry's virtual disap- 
pearance from the second half of 
the picture. The soundtrack was 
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also markedly different, featuring 
a remix of Howard Shore's elec- 
tronic score and the complete 
elimination of “violent” sound ef- 
fects like whipcracks and smack- 
ing sounds. ASE not only showed 
the film, but sold VHS copies af- 
terwards through a special 1-800 
phone exchange! 

As our readers should be 
aware, there has always been 
more than one version of VIDEO- 
DROME. The film was released to 
American theaters in expurgated 
form when Cronenberg's original 
cut was branded with an X rating 
by the MPAA. When that version 
failed to attract moviegoers, MCA 
Universal Home Video quickly re- 
stored the “unrated director's cut” 
for release on tape and disc, in 
which form it began to amass a 
devoted following. The wildly 
mutated version now shown by 
A&E was first distributed as part of 
an “MCA Home Theater” syndi- 
cated TV package in the late 
1980s, but was shown by fewer 
outlets than other titles in that 
series (of which the expanded, 
four-hour version of David Lynch's 
DUNE was also a part). 

A more detailed “Cutting 
Room Floor” comparison will ap- 
pear in a future issue of VW. Until 
then, credit card-holding readers 
can buy ASE Home Video's 
VIDEODROME for $19.95 (plus 
postage and handling) by dialling 
1-800-423-1212. 


Retitlings 


BATTLE OF THE VALIANT 
(Force) is Giacomo Gen- 
tilomo's peplum Brenno Il 
Nemico Di Roma (1963) 
which was released stateside 
as BRENNUS, ENEMY OF 
ROME and BATTLE OF THE 
SPARTANS. Something Weird 
Video offers the film under 
the BRENNUS title. 


BOGUS BANDITS (Goodtimes) 
is the Laurel and Hardy ve- 
hicle better known as Fra 
Diavolo and THE DEVIL'S 
BROTHER. MGM/UA has an 
authorized version under the 
latter title. 


CURSE IV: THE ULTIMATE 
SACRIFICE (Columbia/Tri- 
Star tape and disc) is David 
Schmoeller's CATACOMBS 
(c. 1988) an Empire Pictures 
production thatwas originally 
announced as a TWE Video 
release several years ago. 


IN THE LINE OF DUTY (Cinepix) is 
awell-dubbed version of David 
Chung's ROYAL WARRIORS 
(1986) an action-packed 
Hong Kong production star- 
ting Michelle Khan (aka Yeoh 
Chu Kheng). 


INSECT (Winson Entertainment 
Laserdisc) is William Fruet's 
BLUE MONKEY (1987) a Ca- 
nadian *Big Bug" horror star- 
ring Steve Railsback that was 
released by RCA/Columbia. 
This HK import disc is in En- 
glish with Chinese subtitles. 


ORDER OF DEATH (Renter- 
tainment) is actually 1984's 
CORRUPT aka COP KILLER, 
an enigmatic suspense story 
directed by Italy's Roberto 
Faenza, starring Harvey 
Keitel and John (Rotten) 
Lydon. CORRUPT was or- 
iginally released on video- 
cassette by Thorn-EMI in 
1986. Rentertainment also 
has the chutzpa to elimi- 
nate the original poster 
artwork from the box. While 
the picture is set in the 
1980s, a photo of Keitel 
dressed in '40s fashion— 
from what appears to be 
either BUGSY (or possibly 
THE TWO JAKES)—is fea- 
tured on the new box! 


P.O.W.: PRISONER OF WAR (KGV) 


is the redundant retitling of the 
Hammer war movie SECRET 
OF BLOOD ISLAND (1965). 
This recording is of especially 
poor quality. 


THE RITES OF DRACULA (UAV) 


is THE SATANIC RITES OF 
DRACULA. UAV is the same 
sell-through label that previ- 
ously eliminated all of the 
Devil's scenes from Rene 


Cardona's SANTA CLAUS [VW 
8:4-5] 


TEN SECONDS TO MURDER 
(CNH) is Wayne Avery's 
BOOBY TRAP (1970) a Box 
Office International softcore 
sex/thriller previously available 
from CIC Video. 


—John Charles, Roy Reimer, 
James Elliot Singer, Erik Sulev, 
Conrad Widener 4 


ERRATA 


Oops! In correcting our previously reported 1984 pro- 
duction date for Tsui Hark's WE ARE GOING TO EAT 
YOU, we repeated the mistake! The correct production 
date is 1980. 


The name of Reggie Nalder's co-star in THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF CAPTAIN FABIAN is Micheline Presle, not 
“Michelle.” 


Our comparison of the various video versions of the 1920 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE accidentally reported that 
“The Kino version begins with two scenes omitted from 
the Republic and Goodtimes videos.” In fact, the first two 
scenes are the same in all versions; the next two scenes 
are the added ones. 


Our mention of Lettuce Entertain You's U.S. VICE in 
Retitlings mentioned that Al Adamson's THE MURDER 


GANG was also theatrically released under the title GIRLS 
HOTEL. According to IndependentInternational's Samuel 
M. Sherman, GIRLS HOTEL was not exactly the same 
film; itdeleted roughly 20m of footage from GANG, which 
was then replaced with new material. 


In our review of BLAST-OFF GIRLS, we mistakenly 
credited Steven Poster as the Director of Photography on 
Brian DePalma's RAISING CAIN; that film was actually 
photographed by Stephen H. Burum. Poster's DP genre 
credits include such films as BLOOD BEACH and THE 
CRADLE WILL FALL, and second unit stints on CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD KIND and BIG TROUBLE 
IN LITTLE CHINA. 


The May 10, 1887 comment from THE NEW YORK TIMES 
should have read, “No dramatic artist of Mr. Mansfield's 
standing could afford to resort to such mechanical 
trickery.” 
Thanks to Lucas Balbo, Tim Ferrante, 
Paul M. Jensen, and Brian Quinn. 


CBPOL EO) 


ADDRESSES 


SINISTER CINEMA 

P.O. Box 4369 

Medford, OR 97501-0168 
(503) 773-6860 


SOMETHING WEIRD VIDEO 
c/o Mike Vraney 

P.O. Box 33664 

Seattle, WA 98133 

(206) 361-3759 


VIDEO SEARCH OF MIAMI 
P.O. Box 16-1917 

Miami, FL 33116 

(305) 279-9773 


ANIMATION 


WHOLE TOON ACCESS 
P.O. Box 369 

Issaquah, WA 98027 
(206) 391-8747 


ASIAN VIDEO 


NYUE ENTERPRISES 
61-A Walker St., 2nd Floor 
New York, NY 10013 


*WORLD VIDEO & SUPPLY 
150 Executive Park Blvd. 
Suite 1600 

San Francisco, CA 94134 
(415) 468-6218 


JAPANESE 
LASERDISCS 


LASER'S EDGE 

2103 N. Veteran's Parkway 
Suite 100 

Bloomington, IL 61704 
(309) 662-9347 


LASER ISLAND 

1810 Voorhies Avenue, 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 
(718) 743-2425 


SIGHT AND SOUND 
27 Jones Road 
Waltham, MA 02154 
(617) 894-8633 


These are reliable mail order 
sources for some of the harder- 
to-find titles reviewed in this 
issue. They welcome your 
questions and catalog requests. 


* Sells to retail stores only. 


Video Around the World 


Movies So Rare, 
Your Jaw Will 


A NOTE ON TIMINGS 


The timings listed for the follow- 
ing NTSC tapes reflect only the length 
of the film itself, and do not include 
such ephemera as video company 
logos, FBI wamings, supplementary 
trailers, or MPAA ratings certificates. 
The only exceptions to this rule are 
those films in which the soundtrack is 
first heard while the distributor's logo 
is still onscreen. 


By Tim Lucas 


THE ADJUSTER 


1991, Orion Home Video, 
HFIS, $79.98, 101m 47s 


This strange, ingenious, psy- 
chological drama weaves three 
perverse character studies into a 
compelling, dovetailed narrative. 
Noah Render (Elias Koteas), an 
insurance adjuster helping fami- 
lies to cope after losing their homes 
to fire, is considered an angel and 
savior by the very individuals he's 
literally screwing; his wife, Hera 
(Arsinée Khanjian), is a member of 
the Canadian Board of Film Cen- 
sors whosurreptitiously videotapes 
porno screenings for her socially 
withdrawn, sex-addicted sister; 
Bubba (Maury Chaykin), an ec- 
centric local filmmaker, rents their 
isolated house to make a film, 
which becomes the catalyst which 
—at almost the last possible mo- 
ment—connects these weird, loose 
threads into a coherent whole. 
Writer/director Atom Egoyan uses 
these three distinct personalities to 
examine a singular, communally 
shared personality flaw: the abuse 
of occupations that permit privi- 
leged views into areas closed to the 
general public. Whether it's Noah 


peering into the intimacies of 
strangers in the ashen rubble of 
their lives andthe Poloroid passion 
of their bedroom photos (offered 
to him as proof of lost belongings), 
or Hera impassively viewing Triple- 
X fare with a camcorder in her lap, 
or Bubba photographing Hera and 
her sister asleep together while 
supposedly taking location snap- 
shots of the house, the film is an 
illustrated catalog of violated 
trusts... which, in Egoyan's uni- 
verse, is usually more satisfying to 
the violated than the violator. Win- 
ner of the Special Jury Prize at the 
1991 Moscow Film Festival, THE 
ADJUSTER contains a number of 
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involving performances, including 
one by Jennifer Dale (as one of 
Noah's devastated clients), Highly 
recommended, and ideal for 
double-billing with Egoyan's 
SPEAKING PARTS (1989; Fox 
Lorber #1010, $79.95), which also 
starred Khanjian as another im- 
age-haunted soul of the video age. 

Orion has given Paul Sarossy's 
Panavision cinematography a par/ 
scan transfer, but it has been su- 
pervised with apparent sensitivity; 
the image suffers whenever two 
characters balance a composition 
from opposite sides of the frame 
(as in the comic, fetishistic scene 
of Khanjian's visit to her foot doc- 
tor), but the panning is always 
executed at an appropriate, non- 
disruptive speed. The stereo mix is 
deep and lush, with some clever 
directional effects that extend to 
the instrumentation of Mychael 
Danna's pensive, spare musical 
score. Obviously adult material; 
the name of the film's production 


company—Family Viewing Pro- 
ductions—refers to Egoyan's pre- 
vious film, the ironic phone-sex 
opus FAMILY VIEWING (1990). 


ARMY OF DARKNESS 


1991-3, MCA Universal #81288, 
HF/S/SS/CC, NSR, 80m 20s 


Sam Raimi's third EVIL DEAD 
opus—held back from theatrical 
release for two years—finally saw 
thelightof projectionlast summer, 
after extensive cuts and post-pro- 
duction photography. The short- 
est major studio release in eons, it 
picks up where EVIL DEAD 2: 
DEAD BEFORE DAWN (1987) left 
off: having thwarted the evil 
Necronomicon Ex Mortis (“Book 
ofthe Dead"), heroic wiseacre Ash 
(Bruce Campbell) is sucked into a 
timewarp that drops him, his 
chainsaw prosthetic, and his '73 
Oldsmobile in Medieval England. 
After surviving a hostile welcorne, 
heisrecognized as *The Promised 
One," a warrior prophesied to 


Bruce Campbell's latest role proves to be quite a stretch in 
ARMY OF DARKNESS. 


liberate Lord Arthur's oppressed 
people frorn the evil Deadites. Ash 
requires instructions found only in 
the /Yecronomicon Ex Mortis to 
return to his own time, but he 
fumbles a necessary incantation 
that (in a giddy parody of THE 


MANSTER and J'ACCUSE) physi- 
cally splits him into Good and Evil 
selves, and resurrects the corpses 
of all soldiers who have died in 
battle—with Bad Ash marshalling 
their forces against Lord Arthur's 
fortress. 


THE AWFUL DR. ORLOF (Howard Vernon) and henchman Morpho (Riccardo Valle) 


Division is a very apt fate for 
Ash, because his starring vehicle 
weaves comic antitheses into its 
texture from the get-go; after it's all 
over, one imagines that this is very 
much like what George MAD MAX 
Miller might have done with THE 
THREE STOOGES IN ORBIT. 
Robustly staged, handsomely 
photographed, heroically scored, 
kinetically edited, and (with one 
exception) soberly acted, its most 
endearing quality is its epic stupid- 
ity. Campbell gives a wonderful, 
boorish, charismatic performance; 
the viewer is not held in suspense 
by traditional Hitchcockian meth- 
ods, but by wondering how Ash 
can possibly say something 
dumber than his previous line— 
and, like John Wayne in THE 
CONQUEROR, he always comes 
through with the goods! Raimi 
paints the screen with countless 
references to other classic movies, 


retum home after a night on the town. 


Corpse-Fu fighting at the S-Mart 
is anyone's guess (probably the 
preview audience's) anyway, it 
was a bad call. Bottom line: de- 
spite its compromises, it's better 
than DARKMAN, and a worthy suc- 
cessor. But what is Bridget Fonda 
doing in this? 

MCA Universal's cassette is 
cropped from the film's original 
1.85:1 aspect ratio. One week af- 
ter the tape’s street date, ARMY OF 
DARKNESS will be released on 
laserdisc in both letterboxed 
(#41603) andfull-frame (#41288) 
versions. 


but they are always germane and 
seldom disruptive. He may reach 
his climax prernaturely—the battle 
against the Deadites begins only 
60m into the movie—but as an 
hommage topast masters of stop- 
motion animation, it's so skillfully 
achieved and fever-pitched that 
brevity is a cheap gripe. 

The director's cut was bloodier, 
featureda brief love scene between 
Ash and Sheila (Embeth Davidtz) 
in the style of a romance novel 
jacket, and had a much different 
ending. Originally, Ash was given 
the filtre and told to swallow no 
more than five drops, which would 
allow him to sleep without aging 
until he caught up with his own 
time. Unable to count to five with- 
out screwing-up, Ash awoke as the 
sole, howling survivor in a futuris- 
tic, post-nuclear wasteland. Why 
this dark, ironic finale was junked 
in favor of some last minute 


THE AWFUL DR. ORLOF 


1962, Something Weird Video, 
LB, $23.00 ppd., 86m 25s 


Something Weird Video's new 
series “Frank Henenlotter's Sexy 
Shockers from the Vaults” collects 
17 previously unavailable films of 
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erotic horror, many of which were 
presumed lost. This is Volume #1, 
the long-awaited video debut of 
the English-dubbed export version 
of Jess Franco's first horror film, 
Gritos en la Noche (“Screams 
in the Night”). Howard Vernon is 
Orlof, a retired prison physician 
dedicated to restoring the fire- 
scarred beauty of daughter Mel- 
issa (Diana Lorys), who—with the 
help of his blind/patricida/zombie 
henchman Morpho (“Richard Val- 
ley,” ie. Riccardo Valle)—abducts 
beautiful women for skin-graft op- 
erations thatsomehownever quite 
succeed. When Orlof spots Wanda 
(also Lorys), the ballerina fiancée 
of Inspector Tanner (Conrado San 
Martin), he is convinced that her 
resemblance to Melissa will make 
her the ideal donor. 

Set in 1912, the period atmo- 
sphere is remarkably well-sus- 
tained, thanks tothe use of genuine 
locations (no matte paintings here) 
andthemagnificent BEW photog- 
raphy of Godofredo Pacheco, 
whose “presentation” shot of 
Vernon is particularly masterful. 
Franco's genius with this film was 
to contrast its classical bearing 
with a variety of genuinely shock- 
ing avant-garde flourishes, includ- 
ing one of the genre's most 
adventurous musical scores (by 
Pagan and Ramirez Angel) and a 
taboo-shattering display of female 
flesh that did not survive exporta- 
tion. The young Franco (31 at the 
time) appears briefly as a jolly pia- 
nist in asmoky tavern—the first of 
many onscreen cameos—and the 
names of Vernon and producer 
Marius Lasoeur can be glimpsed 
on a prop poster for the opera 
FAUST. Vernon dubbed his own 
role into English, and American 
expatriate actor Frank Wolff (who 
stayed in Europe after making 
ATLAS for Roger Corman) can be 
heard as the wilyinformant Jeannot. 
Beautifully transferred from the 
original 35mm negative, the im- 
age has been letterboxedat 1.66: 1. 


Itis interesting to compare this 
version with the original French 
edition, L'Horribile Dr. Orlof, 
which is available in an English- 
subtitled edition from Video Search 
of Miami ($27.90 ppd.). This green- 
ish, grainy SECAM conversion 
includes two brief, additional 
glimpses of female nudity; one 
during a skin-graft operation, as 
Vernon's scalpel is shown sliding 
down the middle of Mara Lasso's 
barechest, and anothershot which 
immediately follows Morpho's sei- 
zure of Wanda in the chain room— 
a shocking body-double insert of 
his hands tearing away the front of 
her dress and grabbing at her 
breasts. (VSoM's subtitles also in- 
dicate that the English dialogue 
was softened from the original 
French; in the original version, 
Morpho's police file reports that he 
murdered and rapedhis father—in 
thatorder!) These nude shots were 
also apparently included in an En- 
glish-dubbed, *Adults Only" vari- 
ant of the film, distributed in the 
USA under the title THE HORRIBLE 
DR. ORLOF; SWV also has the 
original negative of this version, 
which they plan to release at a 
future date. 


BEYOND THE VALLEY 
OF THE DOLLS 


1970, FoxVideo #1101, 
HF, $19.98, 108m 40s 


Film critic Roger Ebert scripted 
this kaleidoscopic Russ Meyer 
sextravaganza which, for all its silly 
soap opera trappings and bubble- 
gum psychedelia, is not only a 
mischievous monument to Holly- 
wood gossip, but a refreshingly 
candid portrayal of whatis involved 
in surviving there. The story charts 
the rise and fall of a rock band 
called The Carrie Nations (ex-Play- 
mates Dolly Read and Cynthia 
Myers, and Marcia McBroom), who 
after years of prom bookings, bus 
to Hollywood with their small-time 
agent Harris (David Gurian) and 


hasten to stardom under the 
satanic wing of producer Ronnie 
“Z-Man” Barzell (John LaZar). 
Their skyrocketing success has an 
alienating effect on Harris, who 
succumbs to self-pity, self-doubt, 
and finally self-mutilation, as the 
bodacious balladeers become 
embroiled in illicit chernicals, free 
love, and entanglements with vari- 
ous freaksters who may not be 
who (or what) they seem. While it's 
hard to believe that the Carrie Na- 
tions' homogenized acid rock 
(composed byStu “Johnny Angel” 
Phillips) could ever “turn on” the 
charts, this movie isn't meant to be 
plausible, just a madly disorienting 
parade of grotesque faces and 
baroque exclamations (“Thisis my 
happening andit freaks me out!"), 
as might be hallucinated after a 
draw on the teat of a Beverly Hills 
hookah. If the camp preachiness 
of the epilogue hasn't dated well, 
the climactic Manson-inspired 
massacre is still hair-raising, and 
Ebert's flamboyant dialogue 
sounds richer than ever. Amaz- 
ingly, this is one of the few “youth- 
oriented" American movies of the 
late ‘60s/early "70s that doesn't 
look painfullyartificial today. If ours 
was an honest world, this is what 
ENTERTAINMENT TONIGHT would 
look like every night! 

Suppressed for more than a 
decade, BVDis finally being releas- 
ing with an NC-17 rating that, now 
more than ever, seems more pun- 
ishing than accurate. Though 
Meyer regulars abound—Charles 
Napier, Erica Gavin, Edy Williams 
(*l'dliketo strap you on sometime"), 
Haji, and Henry “Martin Bormann” 
Rowland—there is a surprising 
deemphasis here of Meyer's trade- 
mark preoccupation with large 
breasts. Especiallyin this PES trans- 
fer, which preserves only half of 
Fred J. Koenekamp's deliriously 
overripe Panavision photography, 
there is actually very little nudity on 
display, and the whiplash editing 
makes sure that it's gone long 
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Haji (and caged friend) in one of the countless delirious camera set-ups 
to be found in BEYOND THE VALLEY OF THE DOLLS. 


before it can zoom from the eye to 
the brain. Completists should note 
that this transfer is quite different 
(and preferable) to the squeezy, 
long-unavailable Magnetic Video 
release. Best of all, by the time you 
read this, FoxVideo should have 
released BVD as a letterboxed 
laserdisc (#1101-85, $49.98)! 


THE CURIOUS 
DR. HUMPP 


1970, Something Weird Video, 
$23.00 ppd., 87m 2s 


Here's the kind of movie that 
VIDEO WATCHDOG lives for! Vol- 
ume #4 of “Frank Henenlotter's 
Sexy Shockers” is the American 
release version of Emilio Vieyra's 
LaVenganza del Sexo (“Sexual 
Vengeance," 1967), a mildly 
erotic, Argentinian SF-horror film 
about a mad scientist (Aldo 


Barbero) who kidnaps exotic 
dancers—women whose overt 
sexual ease makes them different 
from the rest—and pumps them 
full of aphrodisiacs, using the 
essence distilled from their libi- 
dos to keep himself young. While 
definitely low-end exploitation 
stuff, Vieyra's film boasts some 
moody B&W photography by 
Anibal Gonzalez, whose stylish 
chiaroscuro work resembles such 
early 1960s Mexican fare as THE 
WITCH'S MIRROR and CURSE 
OF THE DOLL PEOPLE. It is also 
deeply indebted to the early work 
of Jess Franco, with its Morpho- 
like automaton, preoccupation 
with striptease, and the bland in- 
tervention of its reporter hero 
(Richard Bauleo). Phil Hardy's EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA OF HORROR MOVIES 
discusses the original version of 
this movie in surprisingly lofty 


terms, calling it a precursor of 
David Cronenberg's early *vene- 
real horror" films like THEY CAME 
FROM WITHIN (1975). 
TheAmerican version—here's 
wherethe fun begins—altered the 
original plot with dubbing and 
insert photography, having “Dr. 
Humpp” abduct both men and 
women, pair them in odd combi- 
nations to increase their carnal 
energies, and observe their sweaty 
trysts from a multi-screened spy 
console in his laboratory! This 
embellishment allowed the US 
distributors (Unicorn Releasing) 
to add about 10m of tedious, 
ugly-looking, NYC-lensed footage 
of various hardcore performers 
(including Kim Pope) pawing and 
sucking at one another in fever- 
ish, soft-X fashion. This un- 
credited material was evidently 
directed by Jerald Intrator. The 


Fainted Lori Nelson is observed by her mutated boyfriend 
(Paul Blaisdell) in Roger Corman’s DAY THE WORLD ENDED. 


dubbing is hilarious; Humpp de- 
scribes his ambition as “not only 
torestrain lust, but to turn human 
beings into veritable screwing 
machines.” When the police ar- 
rive to save the day, Bauleo mat- 
ter-of-factly reminds them to 
rescue “the couple upstairs who 
are going down on each other.” 
Eminently collectable for its 
stylish fragments of Argentin- 
ian fantasy, THE CURIOUS DR. 
HUMPP is fun to dissect with 
questioning eyes: What did the 
Doctor see in the original ver- 
sion, as he spied on his ab- 
ductees? What was his original 
name? Did Argentinian audi- 
ences hear the bottled brain in 
his laboratory talk, or was it 
just there as a decoration? A 
sinfully schizoid evening to be 
sure, and the picture and sound 
quality couldn't be better. 


DAY THE WORLD ENDED 


1955, Columbia Tristar #60898, 
HF, $9.98, 78m 47s 


After test-driving the director's 
chair through a fewbland westerns 
andaction vehicles, Roger Corman 
directed this, his first science-fic- 
tion film. When civilization suffers 
anatomic shakedown on TD (“To- 
tal Destruction") Day, five survi- 
vors emerge from the desert to 
seek shelter in a ranch house for- 
tress owned by a survivalist (Paul 
Birch) and his daughter (Lori 
Nelson). A rugged adventurer (Ri- 
chardDenning) brings integrity and 
romance, a small-time gangster 
(Touch Connors) and his stripper 
girlfriend (Adele Jergens) bring jeal- 
ousy and conflict, and an aging 
prospector (Rayrnond Hatton) and 
his mule contribute an ounce of 
mild comic relief. While most of 


these folks sit around getting 
sloshed on the prospector's 
moonshine and spinning a sleazy 
jazz record called “The SF Blues” 
(was this pun intentional?), the 
presence of a seventh survivor— 
a man (Paul Dubov) horribly 
scarred by radiation—forces the 
others to face the gravity of what 
has befallen them, as he ecstati- 
cally succumbs to an armor-like 
hardening of the skin, cannibal 
appetites, and telepathic com- 
munication with the monstrous, 
triclopean, mutant society lurk- 
ing outside. 

Thisis arguably America's first 
serious, low-budget, SF *mes- 
sage" movie—that is, the first 
that dared to saysomething more 
pertinent than “There are things 
Man was meant to leave alone.” 
Working from a script by Lou 
Rusoff, Corman dignifies the 
melodramatic storyline and stock 
characters with subtle, poignant 
shadings; if the film doesn't 
achieve the complexity of THE 
QUATERMASS XPERIMENT (aka 
THE CREEPING UNKNOWN, 
filmed the same year), it is de- 
cades ahead of its time when it 
speculates that Mankind may 
have to mutate to meetthe future. 

Filmed in Superscope (2.35: 1) 
by Jock Feindel, DAY THE WORLD 
ENDED has been given a “dead 
center” P&S transfer, though its 
main title sequence has been let- 
terboxed at 1.70 (better than noth- 
ing). In one preposterous shot, 
Nelsonand Jergens converse while 
lying on opposite beds separated 
by a bedside table; the two women 
are cropped offscreen as the cam- 
era holds steady on a tabletop 
photo of Nelson and her missing 
boyfriend, whom the film subtly 
identifies as the mutant triclops 
that later abducts her. Although 
the creature is played by Paul 
Blaisdell—the talented man who 
designed it—the smiling face in the 
photograph belongs to none other 
than... Roger Corman! 
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ECCO 


1963, Something Weird Video, 
LB, $23.00 ppd., 98m 13s 


*You are leaving the American 
sector," reads a sign on the Berlin 
Wall, seen early in this infamous 
shockumentary—and one could 
hardly ask for a more ominous or 
honest appraisal of the *incredible 
orgy of sights and sounds" to fol- 
low. There's a secret duelling soci- 
ety in Germany, where the victor is 
the swordsman who receives the 
most facial lacerations (!); a witch 
coven in rural England, where a 
nude, large-breasted initiate is 
squirted with the blood of a decapi- 
tated chicken; the final perfor- 
mance of the Théátre du Grand 
Guignolin Paris, where bloodthirsty 
thespian Emile Coeur-Leroux “dis- 
arms" an attractive co-star with a 
handsaw; a piercing demonstra- 
tionbyEvon Evah, France's human 
pincushion; a Lapland courting 
ritual in which young women cas- 
trate reindeer with their teeth as a 
preamble to betrothal, and much 
else besides. In addition to these 
bizarre frontiers of human behav- 
ior, there are two episodes that 
linger particularly long in the mind: 
a couple of Swedish teens making 
out atop a parked car on a snowy 
night, as a crowd of all ages forms 
around them with expressions of 
arousal, wistful nostalgia, and jeal- 
ousy; and the closing vignette, in 
which a barren woman climbs 
Rome's Spanish Steps on her 
knees, as a prayer to God for fertil- 
ity. In the last case, the woman is 
shown being annoyed by a pho- 
tographer as she nears the top 
step, which reminds us ofthe intru- 
sions herein endorsed by our curi- 
osity, while deflecting all sense of 
guilt from the filmmakers at hand! 

Feared lost for many years, 
ECCO is the truncated American 
version of Gianni Proia's Mondo 
di notte tre (“World by Night 3”), 
whichran 10mlonger inits original 
form. Proia previously directed the 
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Lyn Osborn is attacked by one of the “little green men" of 
Edward L. Cahn's delightfully quirky INVASION OF THE SAUCER MEN. 


second installment, a sequel to 
Luigi Vanzi's successful WORLD 
BY NIGHT [Mondo dl notte, 
1961]. Dryly narrated by that bil- 
ious bon vivant George Sanders 
(who sounds like he's seen much 
worse), the film's original com- 
mentary was rewritten by R.W. 
Cresse, who also re-edited the pic- 
ture for the American exploitation 
market. (The salacious chicken 
incident, for instance, looks dis- 
tinctly tacked-on.) One of only 
three films ever shot in the “Pan- 
chrorama” widescreen format 
(another was Riccardo Freda's THE 
HORRIBLE DR. HICHCOCK), 
ECCO has been letterboxed at 
2.10:1 and looks terrific, despite 
intermittent passages of light con- 
trast. Alas, the dubbed sound drifts 


several seconds out-of-sync at 
various points after the first hour. 
It's Volume #8 of “Frank Henen- 
lotter's Sexy Shockers.” 


INVASION OF THE 
SAUCER MEN 


1957, Columbia Tristar #60899, 
HF, $9.98, 69m 12s 


Two level-headed, misunder- 
stood teens (Steve Terrell and 
Gloria Castillo) decide toelope, but 
their nuptials are nixed when they 
run over a “little green man” while 
exiting the local Lovers’ Lane. After 
dutifully reporting the accident to 
the police, they find themselves 
detained whena tipsy drifter (Frank 
Gorshin)—another witness to the 
alien invasion—is found dead in 


Master creature designer Paul Blaisdell (right), wife Jackie (left), and crew outfit a diminutive actor for 
INVASION OF THE SAUCER MEN. 


the creature's place. (The aliens 
subdue their attackers by shooting 
them full of pure alcohol, fatal to 
those—like Gorshin—who are al- 
ready loaded.) Our young heroes 
try to clear their names by enlisting 
the aid of the dead man's “repu- 
table” (ie. adult) roommate (SPACE 
PATROL's Lyn Osborn), who soon 
sees enough to confirm their story. 

One of a half-dozen films di- 
rected by Edward L. Cahnin 1957, 
this is among the most definitive 
and enjoyable of AIP's early sci-fi 
releases, bouncing the viewer be- 
tween laughs and screams. Paul 
Blaisdell's “little green men”—with 
their swollen, veiny, Wolverton-like 
heads and syringeal, liquor-drip- 
ping fingers—still rank among the 
masterpieces of '50s movie mon- 
Ster design, and it was a stroke of 
genius to script them as scape- 
goats for teenage drinking. There 
is also some surprisingly grisly 
footage for the era (Gorshin's 


bare-handed efforts to extract the 
creatures smashed head from 
Terrell's fenderwork, for instance), 
but the prevailing atmosphere is 
funny and offbeat. The wrap- 
around credits are presented 
pseudo-Disney-style, in a hard- 
bound book full of cartoon illustra- 
tions; this witty touch, coupled 
with Osborn's street-wise narra- 
tion and Ronald Stein's clever, 
xylophonic “flight of the bumble- 
bee" score, make this film sweetly 
evocative of the matinee and drive- 
in atmosphere it was made to 
complement. Ed Nelson has a bit 
part as a beer-guzzling, neck-nuz- 
zling Romeo, and Angelo Rossitto 
plays one of the saucerfolk. Re- 
made by Larry Buchanan as THE 
EYE CREATURES in 1966, but 
don't let that put you off. The box 
erroneously lists the running time 
as 72m. It's priced under $10 and 
it's in the SP mode—so what are 
you waiting for? 


LORNA THE EXORCIST 


1974, Video Search of Miami, 
HF, $27.90 ppd., 78m 47s 


This is an English-subtitled 
version of Les Possedées du 
Diable (Lorna... L'Exorciste), 
one of Jess Franco's nastier “Di- 
rected by Clifford Brown" pictures. 
Guy Delorme stars as Patrick, a 
wealthy French businessman who 
is revisited—while vacationing with 
his wife Marianna (Jacqueline 
Laurent) and 17 year-old daughter 
Linda (Lina Romay)—by ageless 
she-devil Lorna Green (Pamela 
Stanford, wearing about a dozen 
layers of eye makeup). Nineteen 
years earlier, Lorna seduced 
Patrick with the promise of earthly 
tiches in exchange for possession 
of his then-unconceived daughter, 
effective on her 18th birthday. 
When he dares to renege on his 
oath, hellish crabs emerge from 
his wife’s vagina during foreplay! 
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"What's the matter with kids today?" 


A concemed Guy Delorme confronts possessed teenage daughter 
Lina Romay in Jess Franco's LORNA THE EXORCIST. 


As Patrick's marriage disinte- 
grates under the pressure of his 
foolish one-night-stand with the 
Supernatural, Linda is visited in 
her room by her “true” mother, 
who commences her instruction 
in the most carnal of the Black 
Arts. Franco initiates will recall 
that “Lorna Green” was the name 
of Janine Reynaud's character in 
SUCCUBUS [Necronomicon, 
1967], and they will similarly ap- 
preciate cameos by Howard 
Vernon and Franco himself (as a 
doctor studying the nymphoma- 
niacal obsession of one of Lorna's 
possessed, played by Catherine 
Laferriére). 

While possession is one of the 
film's major themes, don't be 
misled by the title into expecting 
another of the myriad pea soup 
paeans which followed THE EX- 
ORCIST on European cinema 
Screens. Based on a story by 
Nicole Guettard (Franco's first 
wife), this is more accurately an 


adult fairy tale rooted in male 
fascination/repulsion by the hair, 
musk, and mysterious seductive/ 
reproductive powers of the fe- 
male sex. It could never have been 
filmed in this country, and was 
filmed abroad only because its 
storyline could accommodate 
hardcorelesbian interludes. In this 
malefic context, however, such 
displays excite more concern than 
arousal in the viewer. The film- 
making is rushed and sloppy, but 
the performances are convincing 
(amazing in itself), and the end 
result vaults surprisingly often 
from the junkheap to heights of 
Baudelairian poetry. Worthy of 
special praise is the double- 
tracked electric guitar score by 
André Benichon, one of the most 
haunting soundtracks ever to 
grace a Franco film. 
Regrettably, all known video 
releases of this title are missing 
the graphic climax of Linda's *ini- 
tiation," in which Lorna breaks 


her hymen with a devilish dildo 
and licks her virgin blood from its 
shaft (hence the unexplained 
blood which her father sees in her 
bed); the French source used for 
this conversion is no exception. 
The image quality is only fair, but 
it’s still the best-looking of the few 
circulating copies I've seen; there 
are a fewinstances of audio drop- 
out. The original French release 
followed the stunning fade-out 
with several minutes of exit mu- 
sic, which is cut short here. 


MONDO BALARDO 


1964/67, Something Weird Video, 
$23.00 ppd., 86m 25s 


The title translates as *Crazy 
World," which pretty much covers 
the contents of Roberto Bianchi 
Montero's 1964 survey of interna- 
tional strangeness. What sets this 
particular mondo import apart from 
its kin is the dulcet narration of 
Boris Karloff (added three years 
after the original Italian release), 
which lends MONDO BALARDO 
the illusion of being a missing link 
between classical horror and the 
crudest latter-day sensationalism. 
Reading comments scripted in 
English by sexploitation veteran 
Albert T. Viola (A WOMAN IN 
LOVE), King Karloff introduces us 
to 27" tall Italian-Japanese rocker 
Franz Drago (*conceived in To- 
kyo, land of miniatures"), a lesbian 
club that gathers only on Saturday 
nights (“for those who consider 
themselves above every moral 
rule”), and a Berlin speakeasy for 
practitioners of transvestism (a 
pastime that has “spread like a 
spot of oil to every corner of the 
world, until it has reached its 
present, frightening proportions”). 
If that's not enough to jolt you, how 
about the self-proclaimed reincar- 
nation of Rudolph Valentino, 
Rome's coke whores, the baptism 
of Jehovah's Witnesses (!), or the 
native beautician who bleaches the 
hair of tribal women with “the 
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abundant consequences of a 
[camel's] boundless thirst”? There 
is also a miserably brief, behind- 
the-scenes look at the making of 
anunidentified HERCULES movie, 
in which a bunch of bored-looking 
Italian stagehands cart away some 
supposedly heavy props. A small 
amount of animal death footage 
(thankfully discreet) is also fea- 
tured. It's all fairly mild, with more 
than its share of stock footage and 
faked episodes (eg., an Italian 
beauty contest is redubbed into a 
“Big Bust” contest with American 
contestants). As unsettling as any- 
thing this film has to offer is the fact 
that Karloff narrated it around the 
same time he brought his vocal 
talents to HOW THE GRINCH 
STOLE CHRISTMAS! 

This is Volume #11 of “Frank 
Henenlotter's SexyShockers,” and 
the print and sound quality are 
both of fine quality. Black areas 
sometimes have a mild greenish 
tinge, but the colors are otherwise 
undiminished. The credits pro- 
claim that MONDO BALARDO was 
*Filmed in Stereorama," but this 
is typical phoney bologna: mas- 
tered from Crown International's 
original 35mm negative, Some- 
thing Weird's transfer is full-screen, 
with occasional readjustments to 
1.70 whenever stock footage is 
employed. 


Sullivan/Topo Gigio routines at | wrong with me?" *Nothin'! You're 
work, and say rude things to the | just a normal, red-blooded, 
handicapped (“She's deaf? A | American girl!”) Written and di- 
woman who can't talk—that's | rected by Herb Jeffries, this ob- 
great!") Ham & Rye seem far | jectifying opus is too inept to be 
more interested in ogling Tango's | offensive, too stupid to be sexy. 
showgirls than solving the crime; | Poor Tempest seerns as thick as 
small wonder, considering that | two planks, and her crying scene 
the movie takes place in a Bizarro | will actually make you gape. If it 
world where there's a keyhole in | doesn't, theintercom onher desk 
every wall, where the police will | will—it's a telephone that she 
helpfully expose a dead woman's | holds by the earpiece and uses 
nipple for the kicks of crime pho- | like a microphone! Incidentally, 
tographers, and where female co- | production manager Dave Fried- 
workers can't get together for a | manisn'tthat Dave Friedman. As 
drink after work without losing | with the rest of *Frank Hen- 
their heads and dancing naked. | enlotter's Sexy Shockers" (of 
(Tell-tale dialog: “I fought him | which this is Volume #6), image 
off... and yet! wanted him! What's | and sound quality are first-rate. 


Monique Productions Presents 


A SEX MURDER MYSTERY 


(world of the depraved) 


MUNDO DEPRAVADOS 
(WORLD OF THE 
DEPRAVED) 


1967, Something Weird Video, 
$23.00 ppd., 73m 14s 


Weirdness in spades. Legend- 
ary stripper Tempest Storm stars 
as Tango, the pendulous owner 
of an exercise club whose shapely 
clients are targeted bya Full Moon 
Sex Killer who stabs, then dis- 
robes his victims. Investigating 
the case are Detectives Riley and 
Hamilton (Johnnie Decker and 
Larry Reed)—affectionately known 
as “Ham & Rye"—who do Ed 


SHAMELESS 
UNNATURAL 
PASSION 
LEADS TO 
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Bela Lugosi and Terence de Marney in a turbulent moment 
from the early Hammer production, THE PHANTOM SHIP. 


THE PHANTOM SHIP 


1936, Bosko Video, HF/LB, 
$22.45 ppd., 61m 25s 


This is the American version of 
Denison Clift's THE MYSTERY OF 
THE MARIE CELESTE, an early 
Hammer Film Production that at- 
tempts to explain—without the 
slightest nod to the Supernatu- 
ral—the mysterious disappearance 
of that ship's crew in December, 
1872. When Sarah (Shirley Grey) 
accepts a proposal of marriage 
from recent acquaintance Captain 
Benjamin Briggs (Arthur Margaret- 
son), it means rejecting her long- 
time fiancé Captain Morehead (Cliff 
McLaglen), who retaliates by plac- 
ing a murderous crewman aboard 
Briggs’ outgoing honeymoon voy- 
age on the Marie Celeste. The crew 
of 13 men (and one black cat) is 
speedily depleted by attempted 


knifings, alcoholism, inclement 
weather, short tempers, and a 
grizzled, one-armed boatswain 
(Bela Lugosi) seeking vengeance 
against the first mate (Edmund 
Willard) who shanghaied him six 
years earlier and had him dragged 
through shark-infested waters. 
This creaky, floridly written, 
sea-faring tragedy wouldno longer 
be worth remembering, were it not 
for Lugosi's soulful performance 
(a clear precursor of his later per- 
formances as Ygor in SON OF 
FRANKENSTEIN and GHOST OF 
FRANKENSTEIN), and its ances- 
tral relationship to Hammer's later 
classics. Animation specialists 
Bosko Video have reverently pre- 
sented PHANTOM SHIP (the 
onscreen title omits the THE) in a 
deluxe, windowboxed, sepia-tinted 
transfer culled from an original 
35mm nitrate print. Picture and 
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sound quality are both excellent, 
easily superior to the hazy-looking, 
foggy-sounding, 16mm-derived 
copies sold by other PD special- 
ists. Though the copy we viewed 
was recorded at low volume and 
required more amplification than 
usual, the Hi-Fi soundtrack is so 
cleanly recorded thatit gained nei- 
ther hiss or distortion as sound 
levels were increased. The bad 
news (and we're sorry to report 
this, after all the obvious care that 
was taken) is that Bosko's tape is 
far from the “rare, restored clas- 
sic” described on the box. Like the 
many other versions on the mar- 
ket—including Video Yesteryear's, 
which hides behind the original 
British title—Bosko's American 
print (presumably trimmed for 
domestic double-bill bookings) 
runs almost 20m shorter than the 
original 80m British release. (One 


abbreviated sceneis masked by an 
abrupt “blackout/iris-in” video 
effect, and a sequence establish- 
ing Ben Welden as a boxer—briefly 
sampled during the opening cred- 
its montage—never materializes.) 
As a result, the sudden deaths and 
disappearances of several charac- 
ters remain cloaked in mystery as 
the tape rewinds; the misinformed 
liner notes actually say that Lugo- 
si's pathetic bosun has been *kill- 
ing themone byone." Thebox lists 
an incorrect running time of 76m. 

The feature is preceded by a 
3m 9s promo for Bosko's forth- 
coming Flip the Frog series, as well 
as “The Haunted Ship” (1930), 
a whimsically spooky Van Beuren 
cartoon (7m 23s) by John Foster 
and Mannie Davis, which scores 
high marks for the aptness of its 
theme and vintage. 


ROCK ALL NIGHT 


1956, Columbia Tristar #60912, 
HF, $9.98, 62m 2s 


Not the best of the eight fea- 
tures Roger Corman directed for 
AIP in 1956, but the competition 
(including ATTACK OF THE CRAB 
MONSTERS, IT CONQUERED 
THE WORLD, NOT OF THIS 
EARTH, and THE UNDEAD) is 
pretty stiff. In his first starring role, 
Dick Miller is “Shorty,” a little guy 
with a chip on his shoulder and a 
switchblade in his pocket, who 
stops into Al's Place after getting 
thrown out of another bar for his 
attitude. As the evening wears on, 
atimid young singer (Abby Dalton) 
auditions forAl, andShorty needles 
the bar patrons, who are eventu- 
ally held hostage by two wanted 
gunmen (Russell Johnson and 
Jonathan Haze). Shorty ultimately 
shows that it's not the size that 
counts, proving himself more 
courageous than several more 
conspicuous *he-rnen" inthe cast. 
Charles Griffith's script was report- 
edly based on ahalf-hour television 
drama (by David Harmon) that 


Corman saw and enjoyed, and it 
shows it; almost the entire film is 
shot (by the talented Floyd Crosby) 
on a single set, giving the film the 
charge and aura of live theater. 
While it isn’t particularly cinematic, 
the movie combines the unlikely 
components of Corman's reper- 
tory players (Mel Welles, Barboura 
Morris, Bruno ve Sota) and a tough- 
minded, Serling-like morality play 
to produce a pleasantly diverting 
hour. Jeanne Cooper (a longtime 
regular on the CBS soap THE 
YOUNG AND THE RESTLESS, and 
the mother of actor Corbin Bern- 
sen) is particularly good as a sar- 
castic bar patron. Thereisn'tmuch 
rock-and-roll and it certainly 
doesn't last all night, but Corman 
takes anoutlaw's glee in shattering 
such conventions: he gets the 
music (two songs by the Platters) 
out of the way quickly and doesn't 
give his star a close-up until 1/6th 
of the way through the picture. A 
stellar transfer helps to make this 
offbeat selection a particularly 
pleasant surprise. 


SEX IS CRAZY 


1979, Video Search of Miami, 
$27.90 ppd., 80m 52s 


Jess Franco's El Sexo esta 
Loco is a little bit of everything— 
Science fiction epic, erotica, horror 
film, situation comedy, experimen- 
tal film, documentary—but prima- 
rily a freewheeling, self-conscious 
lampoon of Franco's own latter- 
day endeavors in the skin trade. 
“Candy Coster” (Lina Romay in 
blonde wig mode, for you new- 
corners) stars as a stupid Brazilian 
prostitute, the central figure in a 
series of loose, apparently uncon- 
nected vignettes. She is abducted 
by nude, metallic-green-skinned 
aliens from the planet Goyas, a 
number of whom impregnate her 
in a ridiculously accelerated 
birthing orgy (9 seconds per gesta- 
tion). She also appears in a film 
noir skit as the jealous girlfriend of 


a gambler (Tony Skios) who in- 
structs two Argentineans to abuse 
her, and is one of the female leads 
in adiverting comic passage about 
a ménage a quatre (with Skios, 
Antonio Mayans, and *Lynn Ander- 
son" ) that decide to make it legal. 
She is also the centerpiece of a 
bizarre, nightmarish sequence in 
which she is fondled by a severed 
hand, forced to kiss “the head of 
Catherine the Great" (actually a 
wobbling rubber skull), and sacri- 
ficed to the god Cucufat (?) by a 
bunch of monogrammed nudists 
in fright masks! Whenever ram- 
pant confusion threatens to over- 
whelm the spirit of fun, Franco 
cuts away to gratuitous shots of 
*Rosalita, the producer's girlfriend" 
luxuriating in a hotel bed! 

This is probably the closest 
thing we'll ever see to a “behind the 
scenes” Franco film; Jess plays a 
bit part (dubbed in his real voice), 
and he can also be seen operating 
the camera in two scenes where he 
is (accidentally?) reflected in bath- 
room mirrors (in one instance, he 
actually zooms into himself). 
Later, when “Candy” and “Lynn” 
get their lines mixed up, the Great 
Man actually walks into frame to 
sortthings out, addressing “Lynn” 
as “Silvia.” The film has also been 
edited to shatter illusion wherever 
it can; one scene begins with the 
makeup artist, busy applying glyc- 
erine tears to “Candy,” being 
shouted out of the shot! A must for 
the initiated, a bawdy bewilder- 
ment for everyone else. A few gen- 
erations removed from the original 
Spanish source, the image quality 
is okay—a bit smeary but basically 
watchable, especially since VSoM 
has subtitled the film in English. 


SORORITY GIRL 


1957, Columbia Tristar Home 
Video, HF, $9.98, 61m 


This is perhaps the most inter- 
esting of the half-dozen non-fan- 
tastic films which Roger Corman 
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produced and directed during his 
early peak years at AIP (1955-58). 
Susan Cabot stars as college se- 
nior Sabra Tanner, the emotion- 
ally twisted daughter of wealthy 
and uncommunicative parents, 
who steels her imperious self-es- 
teem by exploiting the frailties of 
fellowstudents. One of her favorite 
victims is Billie (Barbara Crane), a 
plumpandinsecure freshman, who 
foolishly insinuates herself into her 
terrorist’s good graces by sharing 
the secret of another student (June 
Kenney)'s pregnancy. Running for 
class president against another 
student (Barboura O'Neill), Sabra 
blackmails the pregnant girl into 
naming her opponent's boyfriend 
(Dick Miller) in a threatened pater- 
nity suit. 

Cabot's cool and haughty por- 
trayal propels this barely feature- 
length melodramato the stature of 
a modest, B-picture reworking of 
John Stahl's LEAVE HER TO 
HEAVEN (1945); it's a shame that 
performances like this never in- 
spired Hollywood to offer Cabot 
better visibility. O'Neill is also very 
goodas Sabra's political opponent 
(and conscience); she continued 
to work with Corman—in films like 
ABUCKETOF BLOOD (1959) and 
ATLAS (1960)—under the name 
Barboura Morris. (Her last known 
Screen appearance was an un- 
credited cameo as a nun in the 
Corman-shot denouement of 
DeSADE, 1969). June Kenney had 
starred in Corman's previous film, 
the delinquency exposé TEENAGE 
DOLL (1957), but remains best 
known as the heroine of Bert I. 
Gordon's ATTACK OF THE PUP- 
PET PEOPLE (1958). Theremain- 
ing cast, particularly Crane and 
Miller, are well-chosen and ap- 
proach their roles with sensitivity. 
Ed Waters and Leo Lieberman's 
script deserves credit for pairing 
teens with mature subject matter 
without a hint of condescension. 
Corman's mise en scéne (here 
deprived of Floyd Crosby's always- 
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enhancing cinematography) is 
workmanlike but sincere. An 
interesting curiosity, resurrected in 
tip-top condition. 


WORLD APARTMENT 
HORROR 


1991, Video Search of Miami, 
$27.90 ppd., 97m 9s 


This is the most recent of two 
previously unexported live-action 
features by manga artist/writer 
Katsuhiro Otorno, best-known for 
his animation milestone, AKIRA 
[1989; vw 16:70-71]. Ita, an ambi- 
tious young Tokyo hood, is or- 
dered by a local crime boss to 
intimidate the tenants of a Yakuza- 
owned apartment building into 
moving out by the week's end. 
Installinghirnself in the abandoned 
apartment of his brother (who has 
disappeared after going inexplica- 
bly crazy), Ita finds the first floor 
abandoned and so focuses his ef- 
forts on the second floor inhabit- 
ants—all foreigners from Taiwan, 
China, the Philippines and other 
Asian territories. Ita intimidates 
them as best he can, with physical 
abuse, noise, and by humping his 
girlfriendin plainsight ofthe neigh- 
bors, but nothing works. In time, 
he discovers that the place is 
haunted by supernatural forces, 
stemming from a demon's mask 
interred somewhere within the 
building's walls. Will this demon 
possess lta as it did his brother? 

Basically an angry (and some- 
times bitterly comic) diatribe 
against Japanese imperialist preju- 
dices, Otomo's film depicts the 
apartment building as a micro- 
cosm of tense, modern-day To- 
kyo. Our insensitive “hero” loathes 
his Asian neighbors (who are por- 
trayed as honest, helpful, and ap- 
pealingly goofy) and vehemently 
denies that he, as a Japanese, is 
also Asian; at the sarne time, he is 
victimized not only by the violent 
codes of modern Japanese life (as 
embodied by the Yakuza), but by 


the dormant but waking violence 
inherent in the ancient swords and 
masks honored in the Japanese 
culture. Ita's racism is ultimately 
ridiculed bythe fact ofthe demon's 
existence, because his possession 
is a danger to everyone; in the 
words of one sage character, “Evil 
doesn't have a nationality.” It's no 
AKIRA, but the narrative anger and 
compact, dynamic visual style are 
at times unmistakably Otomo's. 
Only the minimal percussive sound- 
track is critically disappointing. 

WORLD APARTMENT HOR- 
ROR has been duplicated from a 
Japanese source and subtitled in 
English by VSoM. Letterboxed at 
1.80:1, the image quality is quite 
good, one or two generations re- 
moved from master quality. Unfor- 
tunately, none of the film's credits 
have been subtitled, and the origi- 
nal Dolby Stereo soundtrack has 
been duped down to mono. 


ANIMATION ` 


By G. Michael Dobb 


CARTOONS THAT TIME 
FORGOT SERIES 


ALL SINGING! ALL DANCINGI, 
75m; DOWN AND OUT WITH FLIP 
THE FROG, 76m; FREE-FORM 
FAIRY TALES, 77m; RAINBOW 
PARADES, 73m; THE ODD AND 
THE OUTRAGEOUS, 80m; THINGS 
THAT GO BUMP IN THE NIGHT, 
75m; WILLIE WHOPPER'S 
FANTASTIC ADVENTURES, 75m 
1930-36, Kino on Video, $29.95 ea. 


The cartoons of the lwerks and 
Van Beuren Studios are certainly 
well-known to animation buffs 
who've built up any considerable 
amount of public domain mate- 
rial. There are a number of differ- 
ent collections of much of this 
material, in varying degrees of 
quality, but even the best of the 
other tapes pale next to the print 


quality and presentation of this 
seven-tape series from Kino on 
Video. Animator and animation 
historian Greg Ford has done a 
great job of assembling the series, 
and also providing knowledgeable 
liner notes which suggest the 
proper context in which to watch 
the shorts. 

Ifnothing else, this series should 
firmly re-write the popular assess- 
ment of Ub Iwerks. Iwerks was the 
man most responsible for the suc- 
cess of Mickey Mouse in “Steam- 
boat Willie,” and the succeeding 
early Disney shorts. Like Max Flei- 
scher, Iwerks was an inventor who 
sought to advance the technology 
of animation. The not-so-silent 
partner and distributor of these 
early Disney shorts—a shady char- 
acter named Pat Powers— was cer- 
tain that Iwerks was the man in the 
Disney operation with all the tal- 
ent, and convinced lwerks to leave 
Disney to set up his own studio. 


Flip the Frog sits down to a Depression-era meal in Kino on Video's CARTOONS THAT TIME FORGOT. 


Iwerks assembled animators 
such as Grim Natwickand Shamus 
Culhane from the Fleischer Stu- 
dio, and brought Carl Stalling over 
from Disney to compose the 
scores. Powers worked outa distri- 
bution deal for many of the car- 
toons through MGM, and, on 
Paper, everything should have 
worked out fine. 

Hollywood legend has it that 
these cartoons were all miserable 
failures, and that a chastened 
Iwerks limped back to Disney 
where he developed his multiplane 
camera for 3-D animation effects 
and lived out the rest of his life in 
anonymity. The truth is obvious, 
though, when watching these 
tapes. Iwerks’ shorts were uneven 
in quality, but many of them had 
the racy Pre-Production Code feel 
of the early Fleischers. A further 
distinction was that Iwerks exten- 
sively used the two-color Cinecolor 
system for many of his films, a 


relative rarity in animation during 
that period. 

Iwerks may not have had the 
story or business sense that Disney 
had, but his cartoons were not as 
bad as two generations of Disney 
loyalists would have us believe. 

The rule by which animation 
studios were judged during that 
time was the creation of memo- 
rable star characters. lwerks' prin- 
cipal star was Flipthe Frog, a thinly 
disguised attempt to create a 
Mickey Mouse clone, an agreeable 
straight character. Perhaps it was 
the influence of the former Fleischer 
staffers, but Flip transformed from 
a recognizable amphibian living in 
the woods into what looked like a 
little guy with a big nose trying to 
survive in Depression-era America. 

DOWN AND OUT WITH FLIP 
THE FROG is a great collection of 
these frequently entertaining, 
gritty cartoons. They're topical 
and risqué, but they don't firmly 
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establish just who or what is Flip. 
For our tastes today, that might 
not be important, but it did little to 
help Iwerks sixty years ago. 

Iwerks’ other attempt to estab- 
lish a popular character is Willie 
Whopper, a boy who tells fantastic 
lies. WILLIE WHOPPER’S FANTAS- 
TIC FABLES is one of the most 
entertaining in Kino's series. Willie 
has been described by Shamus 
Culhane as “a boy Baron Munch- 
ausen,” and the title is accurate. 
This tape features one short never 
released to theaters, “The Air 
Race” (1933-6) which has an un- 
forgettable gag of St. Peter flip- 
ping-off a buzzing airplane! 

THINGS THAT GO BUMP IN 
THE NIGHT is a wonderful collec- 
tion of spooky cartoons that is 
headed by a very Fleischer-esque 
Flip the Frog short, “The Cuckoo 
Murder Case” (1931). The other 
real highlight is a complete print of 
the cult favorite “Balloon Land” 
(1935), a truly grotesque color ex- 
travaganza with the evil Pin Cush- 
ion Man mass murdering the easily 
punctured inhabitants of Balloon 
Land. Is it just me, or is there a very 
overt phallic symbol designed into 
the Pin Cushion Man? 

Iwerks' reputation should also 
be improved by FREE-FORM 
FAIRY TALES, a collection of his 
breezy fairy tale adaptations which 
notonly appearedin color, but also 
included the first use of Iwerks’ 
multi-plane camera system. 

If Iwerks' reputation will be re- 
stored, the status of the Van Beuren 
Studios may be confirmed by the 
last two tapes in the series. Head- 
quartered in New York, the Van 
Beuren Studios had undergone 
profound changes at the begin- 
ning of the sound era. Paul Terry 
had left to form his own outfit and, 
in his place, the studio struggled to 
find a style and some starring 
characters. At various times dur- 
ing their history, their cartoons re- 
sembled not only those made at 
the neighboring Fleischer Studios, 
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but later the more polished Disney 
productions. 

THE ODD AND THE OUTRA- 
GEOUS features examples of the 
early Van Beuren releases. “Piano 
Tooners” (1933) stars Tom and 
Jerry, a tall andshort duoof vaguely 
human characters who exhibit not 
a whit of personality. “Opening 
Night” (also '33) features another 
unsuccessful Van Beuren attempt 
atastar character, Cubby the Bear. 

Taking a cue from the Fleisch- 
ers, The Van Beuren Studio con- 
tracted with King Features to 
license one of the syndicate's comic 
strip characters. Inexplicably for 
sound cartoons, they chose Otto 
Soglow's all-but-mute “Little 
King”! The Little King short in this 
collection, “Christmas Night” 
(1933), attempts to establish the 
King as both wistful and willful, not 
a very appealing combination. 


Two “cult” cartoons are fea- 
tured on this tape. Ted Esbaugh's 
“The Sunshine Makers” (1935) 
featuring the fight between the 
“Joys” and the “Glooms,” and 
“Candy Town” (1933) with the 
bottle of castor oil chasing the cat 
people who have just eaten way 
too much candy. 

The later Van Beuren efforts 
are well represented by the final 
collection in the series, THE VAN 
BEUREN RAINBOW PARADES. 
Burt Gillette, the director of 
Disney's “The Three Little Pigs,” 
was hired to change the look of 
the company’s cartoons. Gillette's 
color cartoons, made under the 
collecive heading The Rainbow 
Parade, are an attempt to forge a 
new identity for the company, but 
apethe look of thepopular Disney 
color shorts. This is perhaps the 
weakest tape of the series, simply 


CARTOONS THAT TIME FORGOT offers a sometimes spicy peek 
through the keyhole of pre- Code animation. 
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Joey Wang and Brigitte Lin Ching Hsia are pictured 


in the poster art for THE EAST IS RED. 


because the cartoons themselves 
are largely disappointing. 

The studios purchased the 
rights to produce cartoons based 
on Fontaine Fox's popular comic 
strip “The Toonerville Trolley.” 
Considering the highly individual 
style of Fox's writing and drawing 
(he was a stylist of the caliber of 
George Herriman, Cliff Sterritt and 
E.C. Segar), one is amazed at the 
fine job the studio did in translating 
the strip to celluloid. Two of this 
series are included. 

Also familiar with audiences 
was Felix the Cat, who (along with 
Ko-Ko the Clown) was one of the 
most popular cartoon stars of the 
silent era. The Van Beuren Studio 
revived Felix in three color car- 
toons, two of which are in this 
collection. While “Bold King 
Cole” and “The Goose That 


Laid the Golden Eggs” (both 
1936) are not poorly done, they 
don't capture the character that 
had been established by Felix's 
chief creator and animator Otto 
Messmer. 

Van Beuren's efforts to estab- 
lish their own cartoon star is 
summed up in the presentation of 
the MollyMoo Cowcartoons. Molly 
was a benign cow always helping 
out fellow animals in trouble, and 
perhaps is one of the least likely 
candidates for cartoon stardom 
one could imagine. Because these 
shorts were made after the en- 
forcement of the Production Code, 
Molly could not be drawn with an 
udder! The horror! 

CARTOONS THAT TIME FOR- 
GOTisan historically essential and 
greatly entertaining addition to any 
serious animation collection. 


ASIA 
By Erik Sulev 


In case you haven't already 
heard, The Voyager Company has 
released a deluxe “Criterion Col- 
lection” three-disc set of John 
Woo's THE KILLER ($124.95), co- 
inciding with the theatrical release 
of his first American feature, HARD 
TARGET. Reportedly, Woohas also 
been lobbying Voyager to release 
his overlooked 1989 classic ABUL- 
LET IN THE HEAD in its complete 
135m form, which would render 
Cinema City's single disc import 
(butchered by nearly 20m) obso- 
lete. We believe that BULLET show- 
cases Woo at his finest, and would 
love to see it receive the “Criterion 
Treatment.” If you Watchdogs feel 
the same way, address your feel- 
ings to The Voyager Company at 
1351 Pacific Coast Highway, Santa 
Monica CA 90401, and kindly let 
them know that, yes, there is a 
ready audience for this title on disc! 


THE EAST IS RED 


1993, Long Shong Video (Taiwan), 
LB, NSR, 98m 


Brigitte Lin Ching Hsia's “Asia 
the Invincible” first plotted to rule 
China in SWORDSMAN 2 (1992; 
VW 12:17), the sequel to SWORDS- 
MAN (1990; VW 7:14). Although 
it's more or less a SWORDSMAN 3, 
this film is actually considered to 
be a SWORDSMAN 2, PART 2! (if 
you haven't seen the first two, it's 
terminal confusion by any name.) 

After castrating himself to learn 
the secrets of the Sacred Scroll 
(which is the original film's object 
of desire), and turning into a beau- 
tiful woman in SWORDSMAN 2, 
Asia apparently fell to her death 
from the Black Cliffs after being 
defeated by the Swordsman (Jet 
Li). Producer Tsui Hark has since 
realized that Asia's popularity out- 
shone that of the Swordsman, and 


so has resurrected her for her own 
film, using Li's character only briefly 
in a flashback prologue. Taking 
place four months after the events 
of SWORDSMAN, THE EAST IS 
RED finds Asia setting out to elimi- 
nate a number of impostors as- 
suming her name and status. 
Things become complicated when 
one of the fakers turns out to be her 
former lover Snow (Wang), with 
whom Asia must confront not only 
treacherous Spanish conquista- 
dors, but also a ninja army and 
their Nautilus-like warship! Not 
surprisingly, directors Ching Siu 
Tung and Raymond Lee fail to 
resolve all the various subplots as 
they guide the film to its somewhat 
open ending. 

Like the other SWORDSMAN 
films, THE EAST IS RED is great 
fun, but it requires more than a bit 
of concentration on the part of the 
audience. It is, nevertheless, far 
more coherent than its predeces- 
sors, which were impaired at times 
by their desire to achieve an un- 
matched epic scope. The decision 
to nudge the series in a new direc- 
tion hasn't hurt a bit, thanks to the 
performances of Lin and co-star 
Joey Wang. As with most of their 
releases, the Long Shong tape is 
letterboxed at 1.75:1 to accom- 
modate the English subtitles. The 
film is also preceded by two trail- 
ers, one for HEROIC TRIO and 
another for Yuen Biao's latest, 
KICKBOXER. Expect a Cinema 
City Laser Disc release soon. 


FONG SAI YUK 


1992, ERA Video (Taiwan), 
NSR, 104m 


Here's a picture that could 
have been a hopeless ONCE 
UPON A TIME IN CHINA rip-off, 
but director Corey Yuen Kwai 
(RIGHTING WRONGS, 1984), 
and a strong cast led by Jet Li 
help it to stand on its own merits. 
The title refers to Li's character 
who, like Wong in the OGATIC 


series (whom Lialso plays), needs 
his martial arts skills to get him 
out several tight situations. When 
his father's involvement in the 
rebellious “Heaven and Hearth” 
society is discovered, Fong Sai 
Yuk must save the day and battle 
the evil Manchurian hordes. 

Fong Sai Yuk is filled with a 
surprising amount of comedy 
which never becomes intrusive or 
out of place, thanks to the able 
talents of Josephine Siao, who as 
Fong's mother provides much of 
it. The film's martial arts high- 
light is arguably the *head and 
shoulders" competition between 
Li and his future mother-in-law, 
played by the beautiful Sibelle Wu 
(or Hu as some sources name 
her). Unfortunately, this sequence 
occurs rather early in the film, so 
the remaining kung-fu battles— 
which don't similariy display the 
full extent of Fong's skills—seem 
a bit anticlimactic. 


If you're a fan of the ONCE 
UPON A TIME IN CHINA films, 
watch the final battle between Jet 
Li and Cheu Man Cheuk closely: 
the latter is the actor who will re- 
place Li as Wong Fei Hung in the 
fourth installment of Tsui Hark's 
popular series. 


SEX AND ZEN 


1992, Universe Laser Disc, LD/LB, 
approx. $100 (Canadian), 93m 


Curious about the contents of 
that all-important tome, THE CAR- 
NAL PRAYING MAT, dating from the 
Yuen Dynasty? Then view this im- 
pressive softcore effort from the 
production house of Johnny Mak, 
best known for his LONG ARM OF 
THE LAW series. Directed by 
Michael Mak, SEX AND ZEN man- 
ages to be an erotic, comic and 
ultimately tragic concoction, as a 
womanizing hero (Lawrence Ng) 
learns the truth in the warnings of 


Isabella Chow horsing around with 
an unidentified co-star in SEX AND ZEN. 
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a Zen monk. His amorous ways 
not only prove to be his own undo- 
ing, but leadto the tragic suicide of 
his beautiful wife (Amy Yip). Don't 
be mistaken, however, in thinking 
that the movie is weighted down by 
heavy moralizing. On the contrary, 
much of SEX AND ZEN is pro- 
pelled along by a sense of humor 
demonstrated through some truly 
outrageous visuals. By far the best 
example of this is an outrageous 
sequence detailing a surgical op- 
eration in which Ng's tiny penis is 
removed and replaced by a men- 
acing horse cock! Anything that 
can go wrong does, with hysterical 
results. The sex scenes are also 
purposely overdone; Mak presents 
each of them as a delirious set- 
piece, one of the best being Yip's 
frenzied bump'"n' grindin a hot tub. 
Letterboxed on disc at approxi- 
mately 1.75:1, this subtitled film 
further benefits from enjoyable 
supporting performances by Kent 
Cheng, Xu Jin Jiang, Lo Lieh, and 
Isabella Chow. 


THE LAST BLOOD 


1991, Ocean Shores, LD, 
$100 (Canadian), 93m 


When his girlfriend is nailed by 
a stray bullet during an assassina- 
tion attempt on the Daka Lama by 
terrorist flight attendants (1), triad 
member Andy Lau races against 
anti-terrorist squad leader Alan 
Tam to find and protect “Fatty” 
(Eric Tsang), whose rareblood type 
can save the lives of both his girl- 
friend and the Lama. Word-of- 
mouth concerning this recent 
actionfest, directed by Wong 
Ching, has been fairly positive. 
Actually, THE LAST BLOOD turns 
out to be quite disappointing, and 
despite some moments of extreme 
violence and bloodletting, the gun- 
play is uninspired, and the over- 
the-top action sequences come 
across as a forced paint-by-num- 
bers attempt by Wong to emulate 
the success of some other, more 


capable, HK directors—you know 
who I'm talking about! 

The Ocean Shores disc is 
cropped at 1.33:1, as usual, and 
the English subtitles have the an- 
noying habit of slipping halfway off 
the monitor screen! 


POLICE STORY Ill: 
SUPERCOP 


1992, Vidi Videotape (Mandarin 
language), Star Laser, LB 

(no subtitles), $180 (Canadian), 
approx. 90m 


Jackie Chan's overactive 
HK supercop returns for a third 
time in this highly entertaining 
adventure, directed by Stanley 
Tong, which follows Chan into 
Malaysia in hot pursuit of ruth- 
less drug smugglers. Teamed 
with a People's Republic special 
agent (played by the extraordi- 
nary Michelle Yeaoh, formerly 
Khan), Chan takes part in some 
typically jaw-dropping stunts 
(the highlights include Chan 
swinging on a rope ladder from 
an enemy helicopter, and Yeaoh 
jumping with a motorcycle onto a 


moving train), as they pursue the 
diabolical Panther (Yuen Wah) 
and his smarmy boss. As always, 
the action and stuntwork are 


excellent, but unfortunately, 
the emphasis is more on gun- 
play than Chan's masterful 
kung-fu. Even more distressing 
is the fact that Maggie Cheung's 
supporting role as May—Chan's 
long-suffering, hopelessly de- 
voted girlfriend—has been greatly 
reduced, as has the screen time 
accorded to almost all of Chan's 
lovable police cronies, although 
some familiar faces appear in a 
Chinese prison work-gang. Also, 
the final 5m are far too rushed 
considering the breathtaking 
build-up they receive. (Yuen Wah 
defeated this easily? Give us a 
break! And what happens to May 
after she gets dumped in the 
street?) 


These complaints aside, PO- 
LICE STORY Ill remains excellent, 
action-packed entertainment. The 
2.35:1 cinematography is incom- 
pletely letterboxed at approximately 
1.75:1, but while some of the sub- 
titles get cropped off at the sides, 
the film is still easy to follow. 


CANADA 
By John Charles 


THE PRIZE OF PERIL 


1983, Astral Video #A151, LB/HF, 
Approx. $85 (Canadian), 88m 22s 


Robert Sheckley's short story 
“The Prize of Peril” was the basis 
for this French sci-f/actioner by 
Yves Boisset (DOG DAY) about a 
live, futuristic contest where con- 
testants mustmatch wits and skills 
with vicious killers for a big cash 
prize. Gerard Lanvin stars as the 
latest competitor to discover that 
the program's unscrupulous host 
(Michel Piccoli, having a great time 
with his broad role) and producers 
(Marie-France Pisier and Bruno 
Cremer) aren't above deception 
and foul playto maintain the shows. 
astronomical ratings. A fairly suc- 
cessful blend of action and satire, 
THE PRIZE OF PERIL works within 
its limited means, but some lapses 
in logic are pretty hard to forgive. 
(Example: if 90% of the public are 
watching as the producers claim, 
why are the streets always packed 
with people and cars?) Neither are 
matters helped by the fact that 
Lanvin's character is such an 
unlikable, one-dimensional boor 
it's hard to care about his fate. The 
same basic plot ingredients and 
satiricaltargets were handled more 
effectively in Paul Bartel's DEATH 
RACE 2000 (1975) and would sur- 
face again in the loose big-budget 
adaptation of “Richard Bachman"/ 
Stephen Kings THE RUNNING 
MAN (1987). The latter film owes a 
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very large (and rather suspicious) 
debt to Boisset's film and two other 
1983 productions: Aristide Mass- 
accessi's ENDGAME and Lucio 
Fulci's ROME 2072 A.D.: THE NEW 
GLADIATORS. The English dub- 
bing is distracting but the source 
print and transfer are good, with 
the framing cropboxed at approxi- 
mately 1.40:1. 


BEING AT HOME WITH 
CLAUDE 


1991, Alliance Releasing Home 
Video #1316, HF, approx. $105 
(Canadian), 85m 3s 


While most English Canadian 
directors seem content with mak- 
ing mindless rehashes and se- 
quels (anyone up for PROM 
NIGHT 5?), Quebecois filmmak- 
ers like Jean-Claude Lauzon 
(LEOLO), Robert Morin (RE- 
QUIEM FOR AHANDSOME BAS- 
TARD) and Jean Beaudin are 
coming up with some of the most 
exciting and audacious cinema 
ever produced in this country. 
The latter wrote and directed this 
stark adaptation of René-Daniel 
Dubois’ controversial 1985 play 
of the same name. BEING AT 
HOME... opens with a stark BEW 
montage of seedy Montreal street- 
life, intercut with views of two 
men having sweaty, explicit sex 
onakitchen floor. At the height of 
orgasm, one man slashes his 
partner's throat with a butcher 
knife (offering a far more graphic 
marriage of sex and death than 
the opening murder in BASIC IN- 
STINCT dared to make). Two 
days later, the killer Yves (Quebec 
TV star Roy Dupuis) informs po- 
lice and the newspapers. He then 
sequesters himself and a homi- 
cide detective (Jacques Godin) in 
a judge's chambers while the re- 
porters camp outside waiting for 
their promised scoop. As the world 
weary policeman interrogates 
him, the street hustler slowly 
opens up andreveals the torment 
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and misguided passion that mo- 
tivated him tokill his lover Claude. 
Beaudin, who began his ca- 
reer making Cinepix flotsam like 
THE POSSESSION OF VIRGINIA 
(1971), does a masterful job of 
making the play cinematic. His 
camera and leads are always on 
the move, and just when their in- 
tense interplay is on the verge of 
exhausting the audience, he cuts 
away to asubdued flashback which 
has been perfectly set up by the 
fervid prelude. Alliance is offering 
the film in dubbed and subtitled 
editions. Both the print and box 
indicate “stereo,” but there was no 
noticeable channel separation on 
the subtitled cassette previewed. 


NEMESIS 


1992, Cineglobe C/FP Home Video 
#1139, HF/S/SS/CC, approx. $125 
(Canadian), 95m 36s 


The latest post-apocalyptic 
actioner from director Albert Pyun 
is set on a 21st Century Earth 
ravaged by terrorism and urban 
decay. (Sound familiar?) Martial 
arts star Olivier Gruner (ANGEL 
TOWN) toplines as an LA cop who 
finds himself thrust into a plot by 
fellow officers (Tim Thomerson 
and Brion James) to replace world 
leaders with cybernetic duplicates. 
Complicating matters is the fact 
that Gruner is now more machine 
than man, having been blasted 
apart and re-assembled in a scene 
right out of THE SIX MILLION 
DOLLAR MAN. Rebecca Charles’ 
lazy screenplay cribs ideas and 
memorable moments from FU- 
TUREWORLD (1976), ESCAPE 
FROM NEW YORK (1981) and THE 
TERMINATOR (1984), and slops 
them together into a nebulous 
storyline which is advanced more 
by pyrotechnics than logic. As with 
his earlier work on CYBORG (1989) 
and DOLLMAN (1991), Pyun's at- 
tentions seem to be have been 
focused mainly on the creation of 
dense, MTV-style visuals and the 


casting of supporting actors who 
appear to have been recruited 
solely from California modelling 
agencies and health clubs. The 
action sequences are inspired by 
(but not equal to) the rapid fire, two 
gun carnage found in the new wave 
of Hong Kong cinema. Fantasy II 
technicians musthave experienced 
a strong sense of deja vu on this 
project, as they were called upon to 
provide aerial craft and robotic, 
stop-motion skeletons which bear 
more than a passing resemblance 
to their creations for the original 
TERMINATOR. NEMESIS is hardly 
in the same league as that James 
Cameron classic but might make 
for a passable overnight rental if 
you aren't completely tired of this 
sub-genre. Cropping is evident 
throughout, butthe transferis good 
and the Dolby Stereo Surround mix 
delivers the shootouts and explo- 
sions with thunderous impact. 


FRANCE 
By Lucas Balbo 


SALE TEMPS POUR LES 
TUEURS 


(“Rotten Weather for a Killer”) 
1976, Vidéociné, collection 
Budget, LB, 99 Frs. 


Because Vidéociné's box cred- 
itsonlythe actors (Joe Dallesandro, 
Martin Balsam, Rossano Brazzi), | 
hoped this might be one of 
Massimo Dallamano's ultra vio- 
lent thrillers, but it turned out to be 
Marcello Andrei's II Tempo Degil 
Assassini (“The Day of the As- 
sassins"), which received only lim- 
ited theatrical distribution in 
France. Despite Piero (THE PLAY- 
GIRLS AND THE VAMPIRE) Reg- 
noli's co-authorship of the script, 
the film falls totally flat. It's a docu- 
mentary-style feature about a 
group of young delinquents from 
the Roman suburbs, led by 
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anim oy GABRIELE LAVIA 


The export poster for Gabriele Lavia's SENSI 
aka STRIPPED TO DIE. 


Dallesandro. They get double- 
crossed by their fence (Brazzi) and 
end up being shot down by a surly 
inspector (Balsam). Apart from a 
few successful autornobile stunts, 
the long-winded narration of the 
gang's exploits is unmitigatingly 
dull. Dallesandro repeats his 
“small time hood with a big heart” 
character (done much better in 
Gainsbourg's masterpiece Je 
t'aime moi non plus), and the 
film also features Magali Noél, 
one-time superstar of the Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés swinging six- 
ties, playing an ex-prostitute trying 
to raise her son. 


Z.P.G. (ZERO 
POLULATION GROWTH) 


1972, Scherzo Video Prod., OP 


Given a srnallrelease in France 
in 1976, this Michael Campus opus 
enjoys asmall reputationin France, 
based on a few reviews that 


appeared around the time of its 
release elsewhere. Z.P.G. is avaria- 
tion on the theme of George 
Orwell's 1984: in a future world 
controlled by a technologically all- 
seeing authority, the world govern- 
ments have forbidden procreation 
for a 30-year period, replacing ba- 
bies with programmed dolls ac- 
quiredfrorn a national baby-center. 
This disturbing theme could have 
resulted in an excellent film, but the 
scriptconcentrates on the psycho- 
logical crisis of a young couple 
(Geraldine Chaplin and Oliver 
Reed) that decides to defy the 
ban. Given the execrable French 
dubbing and faded source print, 
theviewer quickly loses interest in 
this *baby blues" of the year 
2000. On the same theme, even 
LOGAN'S RUN is more watch- 
able. (Z.P.G. is now available in 
the US from Paramount/Gate- 


way Home Video as an EP/SLP 


release for $9.95—Ed.) 


By Peter Blumenstock 


STRIPPED TO DIE 


aka Sensi (“Senses”) 
Italy 1986, VPS Video, LB, 
NSR, ca. 89m 


Gabriele Lavia is one of the 
few successful examples of an 
Italian actor-turned-director. Hav- 
ing worked in every possible genre 
with the elite of Italian filmmak- 
ing—ranging from Damiano 
Damiani (Girolimoni-Il Mostro 
di Roma, 1972) to Dario Argento 
(Profondo Rosso, 1975, and 
Inferno, 1979) to Pupi Avati 
(Zeder, 1983)—Lavia first took 
the director's chair in 1983 for Il 
Principe Di Homburg (“The 
Prince of Hamburg”), an adapta- 
tion of the Heinrich von Kleist 
stageplay DER PRINZ VON HOM- 
BURG. STRIPPED TO DIE is his 
most recent effort. 

Lavia plays Manuel, a profes- 
sional killer who comes into the 
possession of important docu- 
ments revealing details about 
“The Organization,” a mysteri- 
ous union that seems to have 
absolute power and control over 
everyone and everything. The 
Organization decide that Manuel 
must be eliminated, but this is 
hardly easy sailing since he is one 
of the best hit-men around, as 
several Organization members 
soon discover. Manuel hides at 
thebrothelof ex-lover Micole (sic), 
played by Mimsy Farmer, where 
Victoria—a strange, sensuous 
woman—arouses his interest and 
affections. We soon learn that 
Victoria is in fact another Organi- 
zation killer, and a deadly cat- 
and-mouse chase after the 
missing documents (and Man- 
uel's life) begins. 

Teamed once again with the 
star of his two previous movies, 
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TOO BEAUTIFUL TO DIE 


aka Sotto II Vestito Niente 2 
(‘Nothing Under the Dress 2”) 
Italy 1988, New Vision #1216, 
NSR, ca.100m 


Released in Italy as a sequel to 
the remarkably successful NOTH- 
ING UNDERNEATH [Sotto Il 
Vestito Niente, 1985], a much 
better giallo effort from late 
Stefano “Steno” Vanzina's son 
Carlo, this feature film debut by 
former costume designer Dario 
Piana is a dreadful waste of time. 
The plot is not challenging, to say 
the least: during the shooting of a 
rock video, for which futuristic 
knives are used, an especially weird- 
looking blade is stolen, and one by 
one of the cast andcrew members 
fall prey to a mysterious killer, 
whose motivation is vaguely con- 
nected with the past rape of one of 
the models. 

TOO BEAUTIFUL TO DIE 
comes along like MTV on celluloid: 
lavish, stuffed with steadycam fire- 
works, crane shots, ultra-fast edit- 
ing, and rock music... and one 
can't help but feel utterly bored 
after only 10m, proving once again 
that it takes more than the pol- 
ished look of a perfume commer- 
cial to achieve a visual style 
comparable to Dario Argento's ex- 
cellence. Piana's film is cold, ster- 
ile, and totally predictable from 
start to finish. Slow-motion shots 
of bathing beauties (endlessly re- 
peated, until the audience find 
themselves guessing which dis- 
embodied breast belongs to which 
actress) are bad substitutes for 
character and story development, 
not to mention something most 
directors seem to have forgotten 
nowadays: atmosphere. 

Florence Guerin—star of such 
softcore fare as THE TURN-ON [Le 
Declic, *The Click"], as well as 
THE BLACK CAT [De Profundis, 
“Of the Darkness"], Luigi Cozzi's 
attemptto conclude Argento's un- 
finished *Three Mothers" trilogy— 


TOO BEAUTIFUL 
TODE 


Monica Guerritore, Lavia obvi- 
ously spent enough time on the 
sets of great filmmakers in the 
past to learn his lessons well. 
Sensi offers wonderful cinema- 
tography by Mario Vulpiani, stun- 
ning art direction and costume 
design, yet is distinguished from 
most other erotic movies by a 
genuine dose of personality and 
originality. As much as Lavia ob- 
viously loves to mix genres, he 
also loves to blend the intellectual 
and the sensitive with the gross 
and eccentric. The music is by 
longtime Lucio Fulci collaborator 
Fabio Frizzi (eg. SEVEN DOORS 
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OF DEATH, 1980, GATES OF 
HELL, 1980). The title song was 
co-written by Lavia himself as was 
the screenplay, a credit which 
the director shares with Italian 
screenwriting legend Dardano 
Sacchetti, among others. 
Sensi, like Lavia's previous 
films, is an unrecognized, little 
gem that should be appreciated 
for what it is—an ambitious and 
entertaining melange of two 
popular genres, that has more 
than enough refreshingly creative 
energy and talent to rank among 
the most worthwhile Italian films 
in many a moon. 


is typical of the wooden, puppet- 
like cast. Only the gorgeous Gioia 
Maria Scola is exceptional. Roberto 
Cacciapaglia's music tries hard to 
copy Pino Donaggio's score for 
the Vanzina film, but falls short of 
success; instead, it falls on one's 
nerves. TOO BEAUTIFUL TO DIE 
is typical of the thankfully short- 
lived period of music video-styled 
filmmaking popular in Italy during 
the late '80s: a refined surface with 
some good cinematographic 
craftsmanship involved, but there 
is absolutely nothing underneath! 


ITALY 


By Simone Romano 


LA CASA DAL TAPPETO 
DI CARNE 


(*The House with the Carpet of 
Flesh") 

1991, Skorpion Home Video; NSR, 
76m 47s 


In late 1992, a few Oriental 
“erotic” films—including Michael 
Mak's SEX AND ZEN, Ryu Mura- 
kami's TOKYO DECADENCE and 
Jean-Jacques Annaud's THE 
LOVER [L'Amant, starring Tony 
Leung]—were simultaneously re- 
leased to Italian theaters, obtain- 
ing ahuge, unexpected success. In 
an attempt to cash-in on our “Ori- 
ental sex” fad, this Nikkatsu pro- 
duction was released directly to 
video, promoted as a lurid sex- 
ploitationer. It is actually Ooku, a 
well-crafted, briskly-paced, mildly 
erotic (but ultimately harmless) 
Japanese melodrama, set in the 
early 19th Century, during the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. 

It concerns a noble landlord, 
Nakano, who adopts an orphaned 
teenage girl, Omiyo, with the sole 
purpose of donating her as a cour- 
tesan to the Shogun. Omiyo soon 
becomes the Shogun's favorite 
geisha and, in return for the favor, 


Nakano is promoted to a higher 
social status. When Omiyo gets 
pregnant, and the Shogun pre- 
pares to choose a new girl among 
his court, Nakano sends another 
*gift," Oiyu, hoping for a further 
reward. Bythe time Omiyo has her 
baby, Oiyu has become the 
Shogun's favorite—but she gets 
pregnant, too! Up to this point, the 
film is nothing more than a senti- 
mental melodrama, with pro- 
longed, albeit very tame, sex 
scenes. At this point, soap opera 
intrigue is introduced as Omiyo, in 
a desperate attempt to regain the 
privilege of the Shogun's love, 
drugs Oiyu and causes her to have 
amiscarriage, which dishonors her 
and expels her from court. Naka- 
no's lover is accused of the crime, 
with predictable effects on the 
nobleman's career... 

Director Ikuo Sekimoto can 
hardly raise the tone of narration 
above melodramatic levels, and 
does not even manage to make 
the numerous erotic scenes 
entertaining, in spite of the 
actresses' beauty. The result is a 
forgettable movie, for Oriental B- 
movie completists only. 


NERO. 


(*Black.") 
1992, Columbia Tristar, 
Lit. 29,900, 96m 50s 


An interesting Italian low-bud- 
get thriller, directed by Giancarlo 
Soldi and written by Tiziano 
Sclavi, the creator of the mega- 
popular horror comic DYLANDOG, 
which sells about 1,000,000 cop- 
ies per month in Italy. Besides 
being a renowned comics writer 
and horror novelist (his DELLA- 
MORTE DELLAMORE will soon be 
adapted for the screen by Michele 
Soavi), Sclavi is a big horror movie 
connoisseur: his DYLAN DOG 
scripts are so full of hommages 
to horror classics that he is often 
accused of plagiarism. Soldi, on 
the other hand, is a big comic 


book fan, although his directing 
style does not owe much to com- 
ics, ignoring weird camera angles 
in favor of more conventional 
compositions. 

NERO. depicts an unbelievable 
series of nightmarish misadven- 
tures that befall Federico Zardo 
(Sergio Castellitto) after his lover 
Francesca (MY OWN PRIVATE 
IDAHO's Chiara Caselli) leaves her 
husband to live with him. Several 
plot twists follow in an apparently 
elliptic sequence, as Federico gets 
involved in the mysterious murder 
of Francesca's husband, is driven 
to killin mostgrislyfashion a black- 
mailing private eye who raped and 
killed his mother, and finally as- 
sumes the dead man's identity, 
killing more people—including his 
ownfather, a mafia boss! But things 
are never what they seem, as 
Sclavi's script provides too many 
surprises to describe! 

Intypical Sclavifashion, NERO. 
isalso an amusing gallery of bizarre 
characters: a wisecracking sleazy 
detective (wonderfully played by 
Luis Molteni), a couple of police- 
men who speak with a heavy Pol- 
ish accent (in Milan?), a halfwit 
whose favorite occupation is 
pissing on Federico's parked car, 
andmany more. Not eventhe main 
characterscan beconsidered “nor- 
mal," as Federico is a neurotic full 
of idiosyncracies, and Francesca 
is an ex-junkie. The title aptly de- 
scribes the overall atmosphere of 
the movie, mostly shot in dimly-lit 
interiors or in the deserted night 
streets of Milan. Part Kafka, part 
Hitchcock (with more than a nod 
to Scorsese's AFTER HOURS), 
*dark" is also the psychological 
tone of the whole story. 

After its premiere at the 1992 
Venice Film Exhibition, NERO. went 
virtually unnoticed at the Italian 
box-office. This video release will 
hopefully provide the attention it 
would deserve, as Italian genre 
films don’t come much better than 
this, these days. a 
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. BIBLIO WATCHDOG 


FANTASTIC CINEMA SUBJECT GUIDE 


By Bryan Senn and John Johnson 
McFarland & Co. (Box 611, Jefferson, NC 28640) 
682 pages, $45.00 (hardcover) 


Review by Stanley Wiater 


HIS MASSIVE TOME i a *must 

steal from" book if | ever saw one: a 

critical database of more than 2500 
horror, science fiction, and fantasy films grouped 
specifically by subject headings. Although there are 
several fine indeces to the fantastic film (some of 
them also published by McFarland & Company), the 
FANTASTIC CINEMA SUBJECT GUIDE retains a stroke 
of genius in that it narrow-focuses this monstrous 
trilogy of genres into a hundred or so more readily 
dissectable sub-genres. 

But why is it a “must steal from” book? The term 
is used affectionately, in that authors Bryan Senn and 
John Johnson have taken the trouble to research 
every known fantastic film under such logical head- 
ings as “Japanese Giant Monsters,” “Zombies,” 
“Robots,” “Space Travel,” “Invisibility” and literally 
dozens more. So, even if the reader only dimly 
remembers a single aspect about a film—that it 
featured giant bugs, or had snakes in the plotline— 
then one only has to turn to the listings “Bug Giants” 
or “Snakes” to identify it. 

One obvious use is for anyone searching for the 
appropriate titles to launch a series of, say, mummy 
movies, or vampire films; the authors have listed 
them all in alphabetical order. And in the case of a 
major category like the vampire film, the database is 
even further focused into sub-sections: “Dracula and 
Family,” “Hammer's Undead,” and “Other Vam- 
pires.” A second obvious “steal” is for potential 
cineteratologists who may someday wish to under- 
take a major or minor study of only those motion 
pictures dealing with the “Nuclear Holocaust,” “Ape 
Giants,” or “Dinosaurs” (coincidentally, these very 
specifics have already been the subjects of film 
reference books). With this single volume, they now 
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is. m um 
GAMERA—see “Giant Prehistoric Turtles 
with an Appetite for Trains.” 


have the raw information to begin compiling such a 
study at their fingertips. 

Not only do the authors include the usual statis- 
tics and credits to be found in any worthwhile study, 
they also include a brief plot synopsis and an even 
briefer commentary (usually a devastating one-liner 
for a grade-Z loser) for each and every entry. Strictly 
for entertainment value, they also cite a line of 
dialogue from the majority of the movies included, 
and often that single quote says it all in terms of how 
good or bad the movie may be. (An entire new edition 
of “Trivial Pursuit” could be culled from the gems 
scattered through this book.) Beyond the already 
enlightening statistics, Senn and Johnson are astute 
enough to begin each subject heading with a concise 
essay describing the origins or notable accomplish- 
ments within that particular sub-genre. Unfortu- 
nately, the running times of individual films are not 
given, though alternate titles are included when 
known; they also make mention of the tampering 
done to specific features. | could find few mistakes in 
their research; aside from the occasional typographi- 
cal error in an actor's or director's name, the only 


gaffes I noticed were in crediting the wrong novelist 
for source material. 

FANTASTIC CINEMA SUBJECT GUIDE, in spite of its 
less-than-intriguing title, is one of the best genre 
references I've ever seen. It is effectively comprehen- 
sive while remaining a surprisingly entertaining read. 
One can dip into any subject heading and probably 
find as much information as the reader truly needs to 
know without having to wade through a couple of 
hundred pages of excess commentary and opinion. 
Relatively well illustrated, with no less than four 
appendices (blaxploitation, comedies, 3-D, and hor- 
ror-westerns), FANTASTIC CINEMA SUBJECT GUIDE 
belongs on the shelf of anyone preparing to teach a 
cinema course or mount a midnight movie festival. 


THE EROTIC DREAM MACHINE 
Interviews with Alain Robbe-Grillet 
on His Films 


Anthony N. Fragola and Roch C. Smith 
Southem Illinois University Press 

(PO Box 3697, Carbondale IL 62902-3697), 
216 pages, $27.50 


Review by Tim Lucas 


P erhaps best known in America 
as the author of Alain Resnais' oneiric film 
LAST YEAR AT MARIENBAD [L'Année dernière à 
Marienbad, 1959], Alain Robbe-Grillet is also widely 
recognizedfor his unique talents as a novelist, among 
whose many works THE VOYEUR(1955) and PROJECT 
FORAREVOLUTIONIN NEW YORK (1970) stand out as 
masterpieces of perverse, erotic horror. In Europe, 
however, Robbe-Grillet is also known as the writer/ 
director of eight controversial motion pictures; it is 
this aspect of his achievement which is addressed in 
this welcome collection of interviews, conducted by 
two professors from the University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro. 

With the notable exception of TRANS-EUROP- 
EXPRESS (1966), Robbe-Grillet's films—THE IM- 
MORTAL ONE [L’Immortelle, 1963], THE MAN 
WHO LIES [L'Homme qui ment, 1968], EDEN 
AND AFTER [L'Eden et aprés, 1971], N TOOK THE 
DICE [N a pris les dés, 1971], THE PROGRES- 
SIVE SLIDINGS OF PLEASURE [Glissements 
progressifs du plaisir, 1974], PLAYING WITH 
FIRE [Le Jeu avec le feu, 1975], and La Belle 
Captive (1983)—have not received theatrical distri- 
bution in this country. This regrettable fact makes 
THE EROTIC DREAM MACHINE all the more precious to 
those of us who would eagerly attend them, if given 


the chance. Judging from the descriptions provided 
inFragola and Smith's scholarlyintroduction, Robbe- 
Grillet's films form a separate, yet complementary 
body of work to his novels: they sound like surrealist, 
intellectual exploitation films (full of vampires and 
sado-masochistic practices) influenced by Sade, 
Pirandello, Cocteau, and Godard, which in turn have 
probably influenced suchfilmmnakers as Jess Franco, 
Jean Rollin, and Andrzej Zulawski. Essentially aca- 
demic in nature, this book isn't sufficiently familiar 
with the more exploitative realms of alternative cin- 
ema to chart such relationships, but it does provide 
Robbe-Grillet with a forum in which to analyze not 
only his work in the cinema, but the way America has 
turned its back on intellectual films since the “art 
house” heyday of the early 1970s: 


“American commercial cinema, inparticular, is 
made to be reassuring. Life is enigmatic, butAmeri- 
can film is made to reassure because there, at least, 
meaning is certain. Everything takes place as if the 
commercial cinema were a drug designed to insu- 
late the viewer from the enigma of life.” [p. 42] 


The book is full of such insights, and a good deal 
of humor and behind-the-scenes information as 
well. While THE EROTIC DREAM MACHINE isn't the 
first book in English on the subject, it is the most 
accessible; Roy Armes' earlier THE FILMS OF ALAIN 
ROBBE-GRILLET (198 1) is a frustrating reference, in 
that its English text is heavily punctuated with 
pertinent quotations reproduced only in Robbe- 
Grillet's native French. 

Reading these interviews (conducted between 
1982 and 1991) about fascinating films so com- 
pletely out-of-reach as if to be imaginary, the reader 
responds at times to THE EROTIC DREAM MACHINE as 
if it were a meta-fiction like Stanislaw Lem's A PER- 
FECT VACUUM (1971), which collected reviews of 
non-existent books. However, Robbe-Grillet’s films 
do exist, and five of them were released on video in 
France, back in 1982, as Alain Robbe-Grillet, 
Oeuvres Cinématographiques: Edition 
Vidéographique Critique, a boxed set available 
(in PAL and SECAM only) through the Ministére des 
Relations Extérieures. The factof this book's publica- 
tion is proof that the availability of these films in 
America is long overdue. As much as Robbe-Grillet 
may detest the video medium, one hopes that some 
enterprising savior (university or bootlegger) will soon 
intervene and bring us up-to-date on where this 
innovator of the novel has taken the cinerna over the 


last 30 years! 
May THE EROTIC DREAM MACHINE plant the 
seed of demand. D^] 
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the two-part TV movie, 
N: THE TRUE STORY 
g but, Francis Ford 


the-century cinematograph, where gentlemen and 
ladies stand around watching moving images flicker- 
ing on the walls. Surely Coppola knows that early 
nickelodeons were not standing-room-only and that 
the better classes shunned such low-brow entertain- 
ment. Toward the end of the scene, the films being 
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and sensibilities, but the change blunts an important 
aspect of the novel; namely, that being vampirized 
brings out a female's sexuality. For better or worse, 
Stoker's women are all demure, prim things until they 
are sexually liberated by the vampire's kiss. Then they 


become lascivious creatures with whom their Victo- 
tian men cannot cope. If Lucy is sexually liberated 
from the start, there can be no transition after she 
falls victim to Dracula (unless the transition is to 
something other). Finally, Drs. Van Helsing (who 
laughs maniacally a lot) and Sewardiio is por 
trayed as a morphine addict) areneary as mad as 
Renfield—which isg@thaps necessary if Coppola is ty 
present Dragtila@s a romantic anti-hero and sympa- 
thetic victim, instead of the pervasive evil presence he 
is in the book. 

If filmmakers want to make Dracula a tragic 
figure and give him a tragic pastin order to explain his 
curse of bloodlust, superfluous niceties such as 
Stoker's text certainly won't stop them. Filmmakers 
have been interpreting, reinterpreting, and misinter- 
preting DRACULA for years, so—while one may dis- 
agree with the latest approach—one shouldn't carp 
too much about its failure to be true to its source. 

However, | will carp about one thing—a lot. It's 
one thing to give Dracula a past; it's quite another, 
wrong-headed notion to insist that he's a real char- 
acter out of the past. 


he notion that Stoker's Count was based on 

a real person had been kicking around for 
about ten years before Raymond McNally and Radu 
Florescu wrote their book IN SEARCH OF DRACULA,? 
“proving” that Dracula was Vlad Ill, or Vlad Tepes 
(the Impaler), of Wallachia (1431-1476). They have 
since gone on to make an industry out of this idea, 
serving as “historical consultants” on Calvin.Eleyd'S 
documentary film IN SEARCH OF, DRAGULA (1972), 
collaborating on another bog PRACULLA, PRINCE OF 
MANY FACES (Littlessif@wn, 1989), and ultimately 
appearing onsai@aple- T V special about Viad-as-Drac 
withyGegn@@(EOVE AT FIRST BITE) Hamilton. 

INSEARCH OF DRACULAis a shrewdly constructed 
Books Mest of it is a history of Vlad III, replete with 
lengty tales of his cruelty and barbarity, bookended 
By some “high-jump” scholarship (so-called be- 
Esse it makes so many leaps in logic). Each time 
"hab" chNally and Florescu make an unsubstantiated 
polfifithey accept it as proven from then on. And, 
once tféyeonalusively.(iedeibfously) establish to 
their satisfaction the tenuous link between Vlad and 
the Count, they persist in referring to the historical 
personage as “Dracula.” 

The crux of McNally and Florescu's argument is 
that Viad Tepes was supposedly called “Dracula” in 
the 15th century. Actually (as they admit), he was 
cited as *Dracole" in “various 15th-century German 
pamphlets” (p. 12). They go on to stress the 
importance of the name (thus building their case on 
very shaky foundations). 


After Vlad's father, Vlad II, was invested with the 
“Order of the Dragon” by the Holy Roman Emperor 
Sidi$&mund in 1431, he was called Vlad Dracul. 
Méblàlly and Florescu tell us that “‘Dracul’ meant 
‘d@Vi as it still does in Romanian today; in addition 
itmeam dragon’ (p. 22). Thus, Vadll, “the dragon,” 
Gould also have been thought of as Vlad “the devil.” 

Sofansogood. But then McNally and Florescu 
Goon to say tat Mad Tepes “was called Dracula, 
@ diminutive meaning ‘son of the dragon’ or ‘son of 
the devi.” Notethat they don't bother to tell us 
iho comed this erideamment for Vlad Tepes (a 
father important piece Of information). Moreover, 
they don explain in whi language “Dracula” is 
@ diminuuves—in Romanii tere iS fie such for- 
mationiulDracului or al Draeulaimeans “son of 
thedragon/devil.” A Romaniarniike Ploreseu should 
have known better. 

When tiey make their nextilogicalleaposThe 
interchangeebility of the words/@evil and vampire" 
iM many languages may be cpe reason forthe 
a@ssociauon of Dracula with vampifisme imh 
guages Sre the words “devil and) "Vampire” 
intefeh angeable? Not in Englishalotin Romanian, 
nomin any bother Romance language And who 
(other than McNally and Figteseujeassociates 
“[Di@eula™Ge., Viad Tepes) witlivampirism? None 
ofe stories about the hist@figalViadeven hint 
thalie wage vampire. Of colifseyeversince Stoker 
wale DRAGULA, people hai&ibeenassociating his 
Dragtla with vampirism. 


A portrait of Viad Tepes (1431-76). 


Gary Oldman as the screen's first explicit Vlad Dracul in 
Francis Ford Coppola's BRAM STOKER'S DRACULA. 


McNally and Florescu must know how flimsy their 
argument is, for they admit, “When Stoker wrote 
about Dracula in the late 19th century, few of his 
readers knew he was writing about an historical 
character. One obstacle to understanding arose 
from the fact that the Dracula [ie., “Vlad Tepes "] 
stories circulated in diverse languages (German, 
Hungarian, Romanian, Slavic, Greek, Turkish) and in 
different worlds having little relation with each other" 
(p. 24). But what stories, if any, did Bram Stoker hear 
or read—and was Vlad Tepes called Dracula in any 
of them? And why (since the historical Vlad was such 
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a bloodthirsty character) didn't Stoker refer to any of 
these tales in DRACULA? 

The first three appendices of IN SEARCH OF 
DRACULA offer translations of German, Russian, and 
Romanian stories about Vlad Tepes—whom the 
translators (McNally and Florescu)refer to as Dracula 
throughout. But it is doubtful that the originals— 
specifically the Romanian originals—refer to Vlad as 
*Dracula." My wife and her mother were raised and 
schooled in Romania, both in the pre-Communist 
and Communist period (my wife's mother's first 
language was German; she also spoke Hungarian, 


and spent a lot of time in the Carpathians in 
Transylvania); they heard tales of Vlad and read of his 


exploits in history texts, and not once, 
oralor written legends—was he eve 
Ican't believe that their knowledg 


Of course, nowadays, Rory 
quick to claim that Vlad Tepes| 
and the same; they don't wai 
dollars. Once McNally and Flor 
the then-Communists that thg 


happy to accommodate, c; 
of cash-paying westd 


“The confusion of fact and fiction 
aggravated by Romaniía's so-called 
Tours,' which persuade horror addid 
they are following Jonathan Harker's fod 
as they are directed to the ruins left H 
Tepes. They are being shown the 
Dracula! 

"The exploitation of the Dracula imag 
understandable gimmick to encourage 
to visit Romania, but it has nothing to d 
Stoker and not much with Vlad either, ig 
as it does the magnificent old Saxon 
Sighisoara where Vlad was truly born. 
brochure claims that the inspiration fro 
Stoker's novel . . . was based on the 
Dracula Vlad. There is no lie so success! 


the lie repeated. '? 
ince McNally and Florescu claim the 
Draculais so important, and since their q 
for Vlad-as-Drac is so insubstantial, one sho! 
have to bother with the rest of their argument, 
other examples are instructive in order to illust 
their method of begging the question. 
“In the portrait of Dracula [as they insist on ca 
Vlad throughout, having “established” this as 
name] in the collection at Castle Ambras, the 
Draculais as startling and arresting in appear. 
the figure created in words by Stoker” (I 
33). Note that they make no claim tha! 
the painting corresponds to Stoker's depicti 
that Stoker had any knowledge of this portrait B 
or after describing Draculain prose—but, byimp 
tion, they leave us with that impression.4 
McNallyand Florescu also speculate about 
of Vlad's abodes Stoker had in mind when he. 
scribed Dracula's castle: “Castle Bistrita, loc: 
near the Borgo Pass, may have served as the md 
for the castle in Stoker's novel" (p. 29). They ad 
that this castle was built for John Hunyadi, the 


Governor of Hungary, who died in 1456, but suggest 
that *during the years 1451 to 1456, Dracula may 
[my italics] have lived at Castle Bistrita" (p. 30). For 
McNally and Florescu's purposes, the model for 
Castle Dracula must be one in which Vlad resided, 
however uncertainly; otherwise, their argument is 
or them, Stoker situates his 
gion where Vlad never lived, 
al castle.) So they claim that 
esponds closely to the ‘Castle 
pvel. With its imposing donjon, 
e walls, battlements, and draw- 
Bm-made for the Dracula and 
, what castle in the popular 
b the name of castle does not 
id Stoker know about Castle 
ote DRACULA while staying 
, Scotland, isn't itrnore likely 


achia, nowhere near Dracula's 
ional residence. But they argue that “the site of 
acula’s castle, though technically in Wallachia, 
s the Transylvanian mountains” (p. 48) and, 
er, that “the analogies between Stoker's mythical 
y italics] Castle Dracula and the real Castle Bran 
le simply too close to be coincidental” (p. 86). The 
alogy is actually between Stoker's mythical castle 
ind the prototypical fictional castle of fairy tales and 
the Gothic Novel. 
McNally was impressed by Stoker's “detailed 
descriptions” of places like Cluj, Bistrita, and the 
Borgo Pass: “If all that geographical data is genuine, 
| reasoned, why not Dracula himself?” (p. 10). It is 
possible to use ancient texts for archaeological pur- 
poses; Old Testament scholars have rediscovered 
sites based on Biblical descriptions. But the Bible is 
mainly ahistory of the Hebrews written by people who 
lived in the places about which they were writing. 
DRACULA is a novel, not a history. Stoker never visited 
Transylvania; he cribbed his geographical descrip- 
tions from sources he found in the British Museum, 
o lend an air of authenticity to his Gothic fantasy, so 
yy should one use his book to find places (eg., 
astle Dracula) that existed only in his imagination? 
Our suspicions about McNally and Florescu's 
istorical accuracy must also be aroused by their 
book's errors in more recent rnatters of fact. Their 
statement that “there followed a long line of horror 
films in which Lugosi participated, THE RETURN OF 
THE VAMPIRE, HOUSE OF DRACULA, and so on” 
(p. 169) and their inclusion of FRANKENSTEIN 
MEETS THE WOLFMAN in anannotated filmography 
of “Dracula-Vampire” films, with the claim “Lon 
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At least he sheds a tear as he eats... This 1499 woodcut by Ambrosius Huber 


was instrumental in commemorating the bloodlust and appetite of Vlad Tepes. 


Chaney, Jr. played the role of Dracula" (p. 218) 
suggest a certain slap-dash approach to scholarship 
and cast their other “facts” into doubt. (Do | need to 
inform anyreaders that Lugosi was notin HOUSE OF 
DRACULA or that there is no vampire in FRANKEN- 
STEIN MEETS THE WOLFMAN?) 


e can use Stoker's book to disprove 
McNally and Florescu's theory. If we read 
DRACULA closely, we find ourselves hard-pressed to 
discover the connections between its fictional vam- 
pire and the obscure historical figure he's supposed 
to resemble. The novel treats Dracula's *personal 
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life" in only two places: first, when he tells Jonathan 
Harker about his lineage in a fairly incoherent mono- 
logue, and, later, when Van Helsing confirms that the 
“ancestor” of whom Dracula spoke is Dracula him- 
self (DRACULA, pp. 290-291). 

From the novel, we learn that Dracula is a 
Transylvanian nobleman, a Szekely who claims 
direct descent from Attila the Hun. He begins his 
rambling and confusing speech to Jonathan Harker 
with “We Szekelys,” and later, holding up his arms, 
asks, *What devil or what witch was ever so great 
as Attila, whose blood is in these veins?" (pp. 39 
and 40). 


Transylvania. Szekely. Attila. The reader should 
know three things: (1) For most of its history—when 
Stoker was writing DRACULA, and for twefity.years 
after— Transylvania was part of Hunga mot Romer 
nia. (The maps were redrawn after tie /Fis® Word 
War, and Transylvania was ceded to Romania DOGE 
still remained largely Hungarian 2) Szekelys were 
Hungarian people, not Romagim (a) Auuia te lun 
was most definitely not Ramamani: 

McNally and Florgs@uystate thal Transylvania 
“is a province that bgignged te mungaryror almost 
a thousand years ZI SEARGH) pela), but appar- 
ently didn't thig tie tnformmauon was very impor- 
tant, much asithieyvighored thetactunatthe historical 
Vlad was JIG ifansyivanian put Wallachian. 
Wallachia 33a enurelyediterent province than 
Transylvaniajan@ one onthe twostates (Moldavia 
is the other)gthatifonned Romania when it first 
became a nauOnin isos: 

Similarly MeMa and PIOIeSEU dismiss “those 
mysterious SZekelvs) Whom stoner erroneously [dif 
italics] took (@ BS pessipleancestors of Dracula" (py 
26). The comimentsofBrambSieker' s grand nephew 
Daniel Farsoliareperinenbliere because theyadis 
rectly refute MeblallvandBlorescu: 


Coppola's Dracula outfitted for war by Eiko Ishioka. 


i youre insearen of Lon Chaney Jr.'s Dracula, 
Youll tina himin SON OF DRACULA—not in 
FRANKENSTEIN MEETS THE WOLF MAN, as 
IMoNallWnd Florescu reported. 


l'Peoplelliaiiinccused Stoker of ‘getting his 
igeograpl just a bit wrong’ and of being ‘far 
from acclifaiiey . . . However, these critics are 
assuminglllialiCount Dracula is based literally 
on Vlad T8BBSI " (Farson, p. 130) 


When Meiiaiiiand Florescu say “Dracula,” they 
mean Viadgiepespwhose ancestors, it is true, were 
not SzekeliSiBlbuhen Stoker says “Dracula,” he 
means a figliteoiliBimagination—not Vlad. Dracula 
was Stokefiggneauen and, as such, he could give him 
any ancegloiSibeialien well pleased.> 

Stokdiimeverempicitly identifies Dracula's na- 
tive tonglledinhissgllise as the coach driver, he 
address MaRe excellent German" and, later 
as himselfmeelsTarker “in excellent English, but 
with a stra@igemmtonation.” Whatever language 
Dracula spokellie probably spoke it “excellently,” 
but as a royal Wilensylvanian, his native tongue 
would be Hungdllian, not Romanian. Note that, 
during their disdllfssion, Dracula calls Jonathan 
Harker “Harker bnathan" and then immediately 
corrects himself: fí-nay, pardon me, | fall into my 
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Dracula covets the bleeding finger of Renfield (Dwight Frye), 


E 


the Harker surrogate of Tod Browning's classic DRACULA (1931). 


country's habit of putting your patronymic first" (p. 
31). (This is a habit of Hungarian speakers, not 
Romanians.) In addition, Dracula's “strange intona- 
tion" suggests a Hungarian accent. One might dis- 
agree but, because Hungarians always stress first 
Syllables and carry over that inflection when they 
converse in other languages, | would argue that 
Hungarian speakers of English have a stranger into- 
nation than Romanian speakers of English. 

No one would disagree that Hungarian-born Bela 
Lugosi spoke English with a strange intonation. That 
distinctive accent, coupled with his Hungarian pedi- 
gree, probably accounted for him being awarded the 
role of Count Dracula, first on stage and then in Tod 
Browning's 193i film. That's why it is ludicrous for 
Coppola to have Gary Oldman speak Romanian— 
or, | should say, to try to. (I have it on the reliable 
authority of my Bucharest-born spouse that every- 
one who speaks Romanian in the movie does so 
badly—except for the native Romanian Florina 
Kendrick and Israeli-born [Romanian-Hungarian] 
Michaela Bercu, who play two of Dracula's brides.) 


racula does call himself *boyar" and 
“Voivode”—both Romanian words (mean- 
ing *a member of the privileged classes" and 
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*prince"—but he's also associated with the Hungar- 
ian “Ordog” and “pokol” (Satan and hell; pp. 10 and 
292), the Romanian “stregoica,” which Van Helsing 
interprets as “witch” (p. 292), but which Leonard 
Wolf tells us is *the feminine form [!] of the word 
strigoi, Romanian for vampires, dead and alive” © 
and “vrolak,” which is “the Romanian form of the 
Serbian word vukodlak, meaning werewolf (p. 10). 

When Dracula relates what Harker takes to be 
“the story of his race,” Harker says “he spoke as if 
hehadbeen present" atthe ancient battles, but | defy 
any reader to make sense of the Count's confusing 
monologue. It is clear that he's a prideful, warrior-like 
Szekely (“Is it a wonder that we were a conquering 
race; that we were proud,” p. 40). Then, almost in the 
same breath, he seems to say that the Szekelys were 
both the enemies and the kin of the Hungarians and 
Magyars: 


“[Is it a wonder] that when the Magyar, the 
Lombard, the Avar, the Bulgar, or the Turk 
poured his thousands on our frontiers, we 
drove them back? Is it strange that when Arpad 
[Attila’s elected successor] and his legions 
swept through the Hungarian fatherland he 
found us here when he reached the frontier; 


that the Honfoglalas was comipieteqsiieres 
And when the Hungarian flog sweptteast: 
ward, the Szekelys were claimetlzsiindred by 
the victorious Magyars . . ." (TEHON 


In the first sentence above, Dragufamsaysuliet his 
people repulsed the Magyars andj@thensmmmure next 
sentence, he suggests they werejaiii@s;eomquering 
all the land between them and joiflinginthelungar- 
ian Honfoglalas (“conquest of théiiomeland" —the 
thousandth anniversary of whichWasEbelng cel- 
ebrated in the year Stoker wrote DRAGUEAD: 


“When was redeemed that great Shamee! my 
nation, the shame of Cassova, whgniiefiags 
of the Wallach and the Magyar Wentidown 
beneath the Crescent, who was it Matome, of 
my own race who a Voivode crossea ihe 
Danubeand beatthe Turk on his own gtOlld? 
This was a Dracula indeed! Woe was"ibthiat 
his own unworthy brother, when he had fallen 
sold his people to the Turk and brought'tlie 
shame of slavery on them! Was it not this 
Dracula, indeed, who inspired that other of 
his race who in a later age again and again 
brought his forces over the great river into 


Keanu Reeves (as Haam ami Gan Gaman OPNS situation sixty years later. 


lrkey"Miind; who, when he was beaten back, 
ame again, and again, and again, though 
he had fli come alone from the bloody field 
where ÑS troops were being slaughtered, 
since Hillinew that he alone could ultimately 
triumplillffhey said that he thought only of 
himselfgBah! what good are peasants with- 
out a leader? Where ends the war without a 
brainand heartto conductit? Again, when after 
the battle of Mohacs, we threw off the Hungar- 
ianyoke, weofthe Dracula blood were amongst 
their leaders, for our spirit would not brook that 
we were not free." (pp. 41-42) 


What Dracula seems to be saying is this: At 
Cassova, the Turks dealt the Christians a crushing 
defeat, and it was up to a Szekely named Dracula to 
carry the fight into Turkish territory and win the day. 
After this Dracula died in battle, his brother betrayed 
the Christians to the Turks, allowing the Turks to 
conquer them. But this dead Dracula inspired a later 
Dracula (the one the characters in the book later 
identify as the Count), who invaded Turkish territory 
again and again, even though his forces were con- 
linually beaten back (even after he fled, leaving his 
TBlMo be cut down). And, apparently—this is 
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Bela Lugosi introduces Frances Dade to “the strangest love ever known” 


in the 1931 DRACULA. 


unclear—this same Dracula (or some others— *we of 
the Dracula blood") was responsible for throwing 
off *the Hungarian yoke" after the battle of Mohacs. 

The preceding describes a warrior who, as Van 
Helsing says later, is *the cleverest and the most 
cunning, as well as the bravest of the sons of the 
‘land beyond the forest’” (p. 291)—although that 
bravery is tempered, since this man is a fierce and 
“remorseless” commander whose retreat over the 
Danube shows him to be concerned uppermost 
with his own safety, “careless of all.” That's the 
only portrait we can draw from this history. 

We should not expect to find accurate history in 
Dracula's speech, because there isn't any. The 
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actions of the historical Vlad only peripherally com- 
pare to those of Dracula. 

The battle of Cassova (Kossovo) was fought in 
1389. The historical figure (“one of my own race”) 
who redeemed the shame of this loss is identified by 
Gabriel Ronay as Hungarian John Hunyadi, who beat 
the Turks at Nandorfehervar in 1456. But, according 
to Franz Babinger, the “unworthy brother” of this 
herois Vlad Tepes' sibling, Raduthe Handsome, who 
collaborated with the Turks after Vlad's death in 
1462. Tomake matters more confusing, “that other” 
Dracula, who was inspired by the first, is supposedly 
Viad Ill, according to Ronay. In 1462, Vlad did flee the 
Turks, employing a “scorched earth” policy, which 


Gary Oldman enf@ids Winona Ryderimaamiliar embrace. 


left the city of Targoviste looted and burneg@aine all its 
wells poisoned, but there's no evidengéSfhat he 
abandoned his troops while doing so. Tl jbattle of 
Mohacs was a 1526 massacre of Hungariaims by the 
Turks; Dracula's last remark once molgllpits his 
Szekelys against the Hungarians. | supposefi@ means 
that, because the Hungarians were so weakened by 
their loss, they were easy pickings for the Szekelys, 
who “threw off the Hungarian yoke." (Draciila says 
“our spirit would not brook that we were not iestr bat 
it's puzzling that he should consider Hungafiam rule 
as anenslavement, when he said a minute eaflienthab 
the Hungarians trusted his people with guarding the 
frontier, a duty they gladly undertook; p. 41.) 


Whatarmish-mash. When “the late Professor 
Mandns wrote: ‘Bram Stoker fused the historical 
informauon and confounded it in such a way that it 
IS Mot possible to unravel the various sources'" 
(Parson, p. 130), he wasn't kidding. 

BOGWE shouldn't bother trying to unravel the 
Various Sources. DRACULA is a mish-mash of 
aster European words and history because 
SOKE after all those long hours of study at 
tHe British Museum, wanted to show off his 
edion; he didn't want any of his learning to go 
togWaste, and so threw in all kinds of phrases, 
whether they fit or not, making a pastiche of all the 
Eastern European battle stories he'd read, in order 
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Monica Bellucci, Michaela Bercu, and Florina Kendrick as Dracula's brides, 
their look patterned on the Art Nouveau posers of Alphonse Mucha. 


to lend verisimilitude to his tale and establish 
Dracula as a great warrior. 

Many scholars—among them Daniel Farson 
and Harry Ludlam (the author of A BIOGRAPHY OF 
BRAM STOKER, CREATOR OF DRACULA [London: 
W. Foulsham, 1962])—suggest that Stoker may 
have heard about Vlad Tepes from the Hungarian 
Professor Arminius Vambery, whom Stoker met on 
two documented occasions. McNally and Florescu 
offer more than a suggestion—as if they were 
actually privy to those conversations: 


“The two men dined together, and during the 
course of their conversation, Bram was im- 
pressed by the professor’s stories about 
Dracula ‘the impaler.’ After Vambery returned 
to Budapest, Bram wrote to him, requesting 
more details about the notorious 15th-century 
prince and the land he lived in. Transylvania, it 
seemed, would be an ideal setting fora vampire 
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story.” (IN SEARCH, p. 178. As I have noted, 
Vlad lived in Wallachia, not Transylvania.) 


However, even McNally and Florescu are forced 
to conclude, “Unfortunately, no correspondence 
between Vambery and Stoker can be found today. 
Moreover, a search through all of the professor's 
published writings fails to reveal any comments on 
Vlad, Dracula, or vampires." (IN SEARCH, p. 178.) 
Except for this minor detail, McNally and Florescu 
think the connection is quite clear. 

If Stoker meant to equate Dracula with Vlad, why 
does he never conjure the specific name of “Vlad”? 
Why does he not refer to the Count as “the impaler”? 
1 don't doubt that Stoker heard some wild tales and 
legends from Vambery. Van Helsing's reference to 
“my friend Arminius, of Buda-Pesth University” 
(DRACULA, p. 291) is meantto be a complimentto the 
professor. He may even have heard the name 
“Dracula” from Vambery. It wouldn't be surprising, 


since Hungarians use no gender in their language 
and are notorious for confusing masculine and femé 
nine when speaking other tongues. *Dracula"—willf 
its feminine ending—would be unlikely in Romania 
but a Hungarian might come up with such a con? 
struction. It's also possible that Vambery spoke 
English with the “strange intonation,” common to 
Hungarians, which Stoker attributes to Dracula. 


tam Stoker's grand nephew, Daniel Farson, 

devotes a chapter of his 1975 Stoker biogra- 
phy to Vlad Tepes, onlyto conclude thatthe historical 
figure had nothing to do with the fictional Dracula. 
“Even a cursory assessment,” he writes, “will show 
that Stoker seized on the name of Dracula, together 
with a vague impression of the background, and that 
was all” (Farson, p. 130). 

In just a few short years, McNally and Florescu's 
theory had so captured the popular fancy (and the 
capitalist instincts of the Romanian government) 
that Farson felt duty-bound to refute it. Unfortu- 
nately, his corrective was neither so widely 
disseminated nor so publicly embraced as the 
misperception to which it gave the lie. As a result, 
all Dracula pastiches, remakes, and variations now 
feel compelled to equate the undead Count with the 


t 
Renfield (Tom Waits) pleads with Dr. Seward (Richard E. Grant) for a pet cat. 


Jong-dead prince, for fear of appearing ignorant if 
Miey don't. 

Richard Matheson's script for Dan Curtis’ TV 
Movie BRAM STOKER'S DRACULA (1973) was the 
Sito swallow the McNally/Florescu myth, but 
Erancis Ford Coppola—whose BRAM STOKER'S 
DRACULA owes much to various filmic antecedents 
(ineluding Curtis)'—gobbles it up whole, whole- 
Hear tedly embracing and elaborating on the Vlad-is- 
Dracula myth. 

| can understand the appeal of the idea that 
Dracula had a basis in reality, although | think it 
Betrays an unfortunate tendency in the average 
Person to deny the power of the imagination: ie., 
Stoker could never have just “thought up” the blood- 
thirsty Count; he had to get the idea from some- 
Where. (Think how often movies about famous writers 
lisist on showing that the incidents and people in 
heir lives were direct models for the plots and 
Bharacters of their novels.) 

In a film à clef like CITIZEN KANE, our knowl- 
Edge that Charles Foster Kane is William Randolph 
Hearst (or Hearst-like) gives the movie a certain 
Resonance, and the comparison between the factual 
nd the fictional may make some point—but what's 
the point of linking Dracula to Vlad? 
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Erzebet Bathory, to whom McNally and Florescu 
devote a half-dozen pages (INSEARCH, pp. 154-159), 
was a real-life “vampire.” Unlike Vlad, who like so 
many tyrants and generals merely spilled blood, she 
wallowed in it: she was responsible for the kidnap- 
ping and murder of some 50 girls, in whose blood she 
bathed in order to preserve her youth. Her historically 
documented bloodbaths lend themselves to vampiric 
fictionalization (for example, Peter Sasdys COUNT- 
ESS DRACQLA [1970]). 

If Stoker had known about the infamous and 
cruel exploits of Vlad Tepes, if he'd wished to identify 
Vlad with Dracula, why didn't he have Van Helsing 
speak of the pre-undead ruler's many cruelties and 
barbarities? The only thing Stoker tells us about the 
living Dracula is that he was a good warrior with a 
*mighty brain" and an *iron resolution." That tenac- 
ity—besides an implied deal with the Devil—may 
explain why he came back from the grave. 

Drarnatically, you'd think it would be good for the 
plot if Dracula's human persona had been just as 
rotten as his inhuman incarnation, but—for Stoker, 
apparently—it's enough that this creature should be 
four-hundred years old. In Stoker's universe, at least, 
behavior in life does not (pre)determine undead fate. 
(Certainly Lucy, who becomes a foul bloodsucker, is 
not like that before she’s vampirized.) 


Cf n the hunt for Dracula's forebears, one might 
just as easily (and with more reason) cite 
DRACULA's literary antecedents, as most critics do 
not fail to do. An examination of Lord Ruthven 
(from Polidori's “The Vampyre,” 1819), Sir Francis 
Varney (from Thomas Presket Prest's VARNEY THE 
VAMPIRE, 1847) and the title Lady of Sheridan le 
Fanu's “Carmilla” (1872) will show that Stoker's 
Count has much in common with these other titled, 
fictional bloodsuckers. Farson also mentions (al- 
though Stoker would be unlikely to have seen it) THE 
HORRORAT FONTENAY (the English title of Alexandre 
Dumas pére’s UNE JOURNEE A FONTENAY-AUX- 


ROSES), published in French in 1849, for its 
Carpathian Vampire, dressed like a Magyar, who 
casts no shadow, can't be reflected in a mirror, and 
who comes back after death to bite the heroine's 
neck (Farson, pp. 145-147). 

Ihave nothing personal against Raymond McNally 
and Radu Florescu. (I even met them professionally 
once—at the Third Annual Conference on the Fan- 
tastic in the Arts in Boca Raton, Florida [12 March 
1983], where | gave a paper on “Dracula’s Progeny, 
Consanguinary Ties,” which they were kind enough 
to praise. | graciously accepted their compliments, 
but was too timid or polite to mention my misgivings 
about their Vlad theory.) | do think that their book is 
an example of flawed research. And | do think they've 
done the world a disservice by foisting this Vlad-as- 
Drac factoid upon it. 

Now that society has gotten it into its collective 
head that Count Dracula was actually some obscure 
Romanian nobleman, and now that so many other 
fictions—like Francis Ford Coppola's expensive, well- 
publicized film—have collectively reinforced this mis- 
information, it's going to take a concerted effort to 
knock it back out. 

The trick in dealing with Dracula is not to put our 
faith in vague historical parallels, but rather, as Van 
Helsing cautions Dr. Seward, “to believe in things 
that you cannot.” 


NOTES 


! | will admit the possibility that Coppola is using 
these loops symbolically, as a reflection of the 
passion between Mina and Dracula or—better yet— 
as a projection of the vampire's libido, but, in the 
notoriously realism-based, realism-biased medium 
of the movies, most viewers can't help but take such 
displays literally. 

2 Raymond T. McNally and Radu Florescu, IN SEARCH 
OFDRACULA: A TRUE HISTORY OF DRACULAAND VAMPIRE 


9t. O he Bram Stoker Society 

y THE BRAM STOKER SOCIETY is an independent literary society based in 
Dublin and is devoted to promoting the serious appreciation of Bram Stoker 

and other Irish authors in the Gothic tradition, as well as their influence in modern 

literature, cinema and theatre. The Society publishes a quarterly Newsletter, an annual 


Journal and helps organize an International Summer School in Dublin each June. 
Members of the Society also receive membership in The Bram Stoker Club in Trinity 
College, (which is affiliated to the Society) and can attend all their meetings. A one year 
membership is $12/USA, £6/Europe. For more information, contact David Lass, Hon. 
Secretary, The Bram Stoker Society, Regent House, Trinity College, Dublin 2, Ireland. 


Otto Kruger and Gloria Holden in DRACULA'S DABGEEER. 1936), a film which presaged 
Coppola's version in its exploration of the connections llunpirism and macabre modern art. 


LEGENDS (New York Graphic Society: Greenwich, 
Connecticut, 1972). Hereafter, all quotations from this, 
book will be cited in the text as IN SEARCH. 


Daniel Farson, THE MAN WHO WROTE DRACULA 
RAPHY OF BRAM STOKER (New York: St. Marti pAs 
1975), p. 132. Hereafter, all quotations framm 
will be cited in the text as *Farson. " 


Better to look closer to home for Dra gE S 
For 28 years, Stoker worked as Sigs 
actor-manager, and “many of Droggimssphusiea! 
characteristics—tall, saturnine, a cu ii 
cent—are reminiscentof Irving, " says EBENEN. 
THE ESSENTIAL DRACULA: THE DEFINITIEREBIIENIED. 
EDITION OF BRAM STOKER'S CLASSIC NOV 
Plume Books, 1993), p.16, n. 58. Here Anih - 
tions from DRACULA refer to this editio MESME ba 
cited in the text as DRACULA. 


Harker prepares us quite early and clearly Ses 
nationality: “In the population of Trans A 
are four distinct nationalities: Saxons on GASES 
and mixed with them the Wallachs, who are Wesgen- 
dants of the Dacians; Magyars in the west, and 


e cast and north. | am going among the 
DE aim to be descended from Attila and the 
EUSEIDNICULA, pp. 3-4). 

OERS igol is more commonly used to mean 
NS OESpirits. Strigoll is the Romanian title of 
POSTS. 


MRES on 's script for Curtis, Dracula sees Lucy as 
iememeamation of his lost love; in Hart's script for 
oppeln, Dracula sees Mina in that role. Of course, 
Ea of the modem-day woman as the reincarna- 
Wome monster's ancient amour has a long cinematic 
History, dating back at least as far as THE MUMMY 
Wage 2)—which, in many of its plot particulars, wasa 
ash of DRACULA (1931), only with sand. 
Significantly, Florescu (without McNally but with 
Wan G. Barbour and Matei Cazacu) tried to work the 
Bame “magic” a few years later, with IN SEARCH OF 
IERANKENSTEIN (1975), an attempt to find an histori- 
gal antecedent for Mary Shelley's fictional character. 
Jt was not a success, and so we were spared IN 
SEARCH OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, IN SEARCH OF 
BORAN GRAY, IN SEARCH OF DR. MOREAU, etc. — d 
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(Nosferatu 


6) he Chnauthorized Cndead 
By David Walker 


“the wind! the wind! Now the 
black horror cometh again/" 
—Robert Duncan 
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osferatu/ 
That name alone 
hill the blood! 
ratu! 
Was it he who brought the 
plague to Bremen in 1838?7 


Thus state the quaint opening titles of 
NOSFERATU—the earliest adaptation of Bram 
Stoker's 1897 novel, DRACULA. 

The brilliance of Friedrich Wilhelm Murnau's 1922 
classic has long been recognized by cinéastes, silent 
film connoisseurs, and horror mavens alike. But to 
see NOSFERATU in today's Dracula-rich climate, in 
the context of Coppola's successful BRAM STOKER'S 
DRACULA and Universal's recently-restored, Span- 
ish-language DRACULA (1931), is to understand 
better than ever just how right Murnau and his 
associates got it, the first time out. 

With its Teutonic flavor and dominant images 
of pestilence and plague, NOSFERATU is hardly 
the adaptation that best captures the spirit and 
Personality of Stoker's great, overstuffed late-Vic- 
torian novel. Practically all the English-language 
versions come closer on that count, though only 
the BBC's 1978 telefilm (starring Louis Jourdan) is 
strictly faithful to Stoker's story design. But com- 
Pare any standard scene in these films to its coun- 
terpart in NOSFERATU and, if it's included in the 
Murnau film, you'll probably see its richest realiza- 
tion there. Just as importantly, NOSFERATQ's 
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“Nosferatu is the greatest movie 
ever made on the (f )racula theme.’ 


» 


—Francis Ford Coppola 


visual andthernatic design is worked-out and know- 
ing in a way none of the other films attempt. 

In his 1990 book, HOLLYWOOD GOTHIC, David J. 
Skal writes that NOSFERATU elevated “the estima- 
tion of DRACULA in a way no other dramatic adapta- 
tion ever would™ and that, after NOSFERATU, “the 
piece [began] its descent into kitsch.” 

Coppola's messy BRAM STOKER'S DRACULA 
does not succeed in lifting the story above the status 
of kitsch, nor does it really want to; but at times, 
particularly when its eclectic borrowings extend to 
Murnau, it does invest Stoker's world with the sort of 
cinematic insight and poetry not seen since 
NOSFERATU. 

Consider: the fascinatingly grotesque count of 
the early scenes (more akin to Max Schreck than to 
Lugosi or Lee), the flamboyant shadow-on-the-wall 
stylings, the jack-in-the-box coffin effect, the ambi- 
tious cross-cutting, the heady arrival-by-sea sequence 
with allits wind, water, and exhilaration. These are the 
best things about Coppola's film, and they all seem 
directly inspired by NOSFERATU. Curiously, this is 
essentially the first time we've seen them in a Stoker 
adaptation since Murnau's film, outside of Werner 
Herzog's scrupulous 1979 remake. 

Coppola was smart to borrow whatever he 
could from NOSFERATU, but as Herzog's remake 
(sublime as it is) proves, thetrue genius of Murnau's 


Max Schreck as the undead Count Orlok 
bidding his welcome to solicitor Waldimar Hutter 


“And when he had crossed the bridge, the phantoms came to meet him...” 


As suggested in Stoker's novel, the Count escorts Hutter to the castle disguised as his own coachman. 


film remains unborrowable. It's a unique genius, 
and it occurred when three meticulous film artists 
(director Murnau, cinematographer Fritz Arno 
Wagner, and art director Albin Grau) utilized the 
visual concision of Expressionism (here applied to 
natural surroundings) to consistently maximize 
the potential of a screenplay (by Henrik Galeen) 
that distilled and reshaped a potent, unwieldy novel 
to a richly cinematic framework. 


Now is a good time to acquaint (or re-acquaint) 
oneself with NOSFERATU. It is widely available on 
home video, in editions ranging from $10.00 to 
$40.00. In particular, two of these editions represent 
a restoration of the film that enables American 
viewers to see itin something like its original form for 
the first time. 

As a guide for those who may wish to pursue a 
relationship with NOSFERATU, here is a consumer's 
guide to the various tapes and laserdiscs currently 
available. 
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NOSFERATU on Tape 


GOODTIMES VIDEO 
24 fps, 63m 


The box says that this tape was recorded in the 
SP mode, but it is actually LP. Aside from some 
minor tracking difficulty, this is a decent transfer. 
Like most of the tapes reviewed in this survey, the 
Goodtimes print is projected at the speed of 24 fps 
[frames per second]. As the film was intended to be 
projected atsomething like 18 fps, the 24 fps speed 
is unauthentic and damaging, although perhaps 
not fatal (the film still “works” at this speed). 

This tape shares with several other NOSFERATU 
tapes the best pre-restoration intertitles. They are 
succinct, literate, even poetic. And they are well- 
produced, with elaborate care taken to make the 
hand-written letters, the ship's log, the newspaper 
article, and other printed inserts, look realistic and 
attractive. However, as in virtually all of the pre- 
restoration American editions, the intertitles are 
what I shall call “Stoker-ized.” In other words, the 


to emphasize the illogical world of the vampire. 


characters are given the names originally invented 
for them by Bram Stoker, and not the nominal 
disguises [“Count Orlok,” “Hutter” instead of 
Harker, etc.] invented by Murnau and Galeen to 
protect their unauthorized adaptation from being 
detected by Stoker's widow. 

These well-done (if undefinitive) intertitles are 
on view in the majority of the tapes and prints 
currently available in the United States. Tracing 
their origin has proven difficult. None of the ar- 
chives and study centers | contacted knew where 
they originated, although all were helpful and pro- 
vided clues, some of which were contradictory. 

Ultimately, the answer was produced by film 
preservationist David Shepard, the man respon- 
sible for Kino on Video's restored NOSFERATU, 
which I will discuss shortly. Shepard reports that 
these particular intertitles were done by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art when it acquired the film, 
sometime in the 1930s or 1940s, from the 
Cinémathèque Française in Paris.! “Because they 
[MoMA] have kept the film in rental for over 40 
years, many people who have worked with 


NOSFERATU have either gotten copies from, or 
actually just rented and made dupes from, the 
Museum of Modern Art material. MoMA started 
with a French print, but they simply translated the 
French titles, and the French had [already] rewrit- 
ten the titles to bring the film closer to the book, and 
had taken some out."? 

If your copy of NOSFERATU (whatever the 
label) begins its credits with the single-word title 
NOSFERATU, with “Acquired through the cour- 
tesy of the Cinémathéque Frangaise” in small 
print underneath, then it is this prevalent MoMA 
edition. It is worth noting that this is the edition 
containing the celebrated poetic intertitle, “And 
when he had crossed the bridge, the phantoms 
came to meet him.” 

The Goodtimes tape is totally silent, with no 
musical accompaniment of any kind. It can be found 
for about $10.00 at video retail stores such as 
Suncoast. Considering the uneven, monotonous 
scores found on most NOSFERATU tapes, the lack 
of music here isn't really a debit. The tape is nicely 
packaged and overall is a decent, no-frills buy. 
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KARTES VIDEO 


(aka Video Film Classics, KVC and BARR), 
SP, $19.95, 24 fps, 63m 


During the 1980s, this was probably the easiest- 
to-find video release of NOSFERATU. Like the 
Goodtimes tape, this is the MoMA edition. However, 
the particular source print used is from Thunderbird 
Films (their ID is superimposed under the opening 
title). The only difference between the content of this 
print and the one from Goodtimes is the presence 
here of a moderately effective orchestral score, which 
at times is reminiscent of ‘50s science fiction film 
music. Unfortunately, the print is somewhat hazy, 
with poor contrast, and a few scenes are actually 
unwatchable. Not recommended. 


FOOTHILL VIDEO 


[P.O. Box 547, Tujenga, CA 91043, (818) 353-8591] 
SP, $18.45 ppd., 24 fps, 63m 


This tape from the veteran PD mail-order com- 
pany is unfortunately derived from another 
Thunderbird print, identical in every way to Kartes’ 
bleached and smoky transfer. Contrast is perhaps 
slightly better than on Kartes, but this tape is still 
hard to watch and not recommended. Same music 
as on the Kartes tape, which is a minor plus. 


DISCOUNT VIDEO TAPES, INC. 
SP, $29.95, 24 fps, 63m 


Another veteran PD mail-order firm with yet 
another foggy Thunderbird print, only this time the 
picture is smeary to boot, indicating that this is a 
second-or third-generation copy. You can pay much 
less and get much better. 


REPUBLIC VIDEO 
SPIS, $19.98, 24 fps, 63m 


This edition looks great. The source print is 
from Janus Films, who mastered it from a 35mm 
(non-original) negative, and it is clear (relatively 
speaking), crisp, and very detailed, with rich, deep 
contrast. This is once again the MoMA edition, so 
the intertitles are identical to those in the previously 
mentioned tapes. 


At the stroke of midnight, Orlok enters 
Hutter's room. 


The music score, however, is different and 
arguably this tape's Achilles' heel. Though 
uncredited, it seems to have been composed spe- 
cifically for the film, in that it is carefully coordi- 
nated with the images. It strikes several different 
attitudes, switching from orchestral suspense 
notes, to discordant avant-garde sounds, to near- 
jazz, with frequent intervals of silence. It has an 
intellectual, late '50s/early '60s quality, somewhat 
like the score for the William Burroughs-narrated 
edition of WITCHCRAFT THROUGH THE AGES. 
(Apparently, the Beat crowd seems to have been 
receptive to silent European fantasy films; in 1960, 
Jack Kerouac wrote a footloose appreciation of 
NOSFERATU that was reprinted in the 1972 book, 
FOCUS ON THE HORROR FILM.) Sometimes the 
Republic score complements (or counterpoints) 
the images beautifully, but sometimes it really jars. 
For instance, the vampire's attack on Harker in the 
bedroom is accompanied by croaking oboe bursts 
which sound silly and make this intense scene play 
like a Saturday morning cartoon. The eclectic 
*hipness" isn'tthe problem, so much as the essen- 
tial incorrectness of some of the musical choices; 
by the same token, many of the choices are classy 
and inspired. Incidentally, this is the only version 
which makes any attempt to supply a sound to 
approximate the howling of the hyena that fright- 
ens the peasants and horses at the Transylvanian 
inn. Here the music track provides a distant and 
rather lovely ow-like cry that truly enhances the 
sequence. 

Republic's framing is a bit more cropped than 
that of the other tapes, occasionally cutting off the 
tops of heads and significant lateral detail. The 
opening cast scroll is shoddily misframed in projec- 
tion, although the intertitles are scanned and 
windowboxed with noteworthy care. Also, the trans- 
fer deletes one intertitle that is present in the other 
tapes drawn from the MoMA source print: when 
Mina senses telepathically that her husband is in 
danger and shouts from her bed, “Jonathon! 
Jonathon! [sic] Hear me!,” the Republic print offers 
a few seconds of blackness in place of the intertitle. 

Despite the framing and musical flaws, the 
missing intertitle, and the fact that the film is 
projected at an inaccurate frame rate, this is very 
nearly the best-looking of the NOSFERATUs, visu- 
ally only a notch below the color-tinted Kino on 
Video and Image Entertainment editions. And there 
are some who may prefer this version for the 
somber beauty of its B&W. Republic's most recent 
copies of this title feature digital remastering. (This 
edition is also available on laserdisc from Republic 
Home Video.) 
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SINISTER CINEMA 


[P.O. Box 4369, Medford, OR 97501-0168 
(503) 773-6860], SP, $19.00 ppd., 24 fps, 63m 


NOSFERATU is one of many Sinister Cinema 
titles recently “upgraded” by the mail-order com- 
pany. The version they had been selling previously 
featured the same, not-bad, MoMA intertitles, and 
the same '50s-sounding music as heard on the 
Kartes, Foothill, and Discounttapes. Thisis probably 
the best NOSFERATU music (outside of the Kino/ 
Image organ score), despite the fact that it is canned 
library music. (Oddly enough, snippets of these 
recordings were recently heard by this writer in Andy 
Milligan's 1978 film LEGACY OF HORROR.) This 
score is at times overly-emphatic or commonplace, 
but it has a consistency of tone and style that serves 
the film well without being monotonous. 

Sinister's print qualityis clean and fog-free, though 
itis notas crisp and deep-toned as the Republic print. 
The framing is refreshing: this is the only version I've 
found, including the Image laserdisc, in which at least 
half of Count Orlok's head is not grossly cut-off by 
the frame when he springs up from the box of earth 
“like a plank” (Jack Kerouac's apropos phrasing). 
Because of the basic acceptability of all its elements, 
this tape is perhaps the best way to see the worthwhile 
MoMA edition, although admittedly, the Republic 
tape does look better. 

In January 1993, Sinister Cinema upgraded their 
copy of NOSFERATU with new transfer equipment. 
Alas, although the transfer isnow sharper and crisper, 
their scanning is no longer generous to the upper 
frame; in fact, their tape is now (along with the 
Republic version), one of the worst offenders in the 
cutting-off of heads. Also, their picture quality is now 
darker and less detailed than it was before the 
upgrade. Nevertheless, on balance, Sinister's tape 
remains one of the more acceptable pre-restoration 
NOSFERATUs. 


VIDEO YESTERYEAR 


[Box C, Sandy Hook, CT 06482, (800) 243-0987], 
SP, $33.90 ppd., approx. 15 fps, 100m 32s 


Of all the tapes reviewed here, this is the ringer, 
simply because it's so odd and different (although 
it doesn't include any new film footage). 

One difference is the projection speed. In con- 
trast to the above tapes, which (at 24 fps) are too 
fast, this ^Accu-Speed" tape (at 15 fps) is entirely 
too slow. An argument could be made that this 
slowness is more damaging to the movie than the 
more common, excessive speed. On the Video 
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Yesteryear tape, Murnau's briskly-paced film is 
hardto sitthrough, simply because each shot takes 
too long to make its point. 

The Hammond organ score by Rosa Rio, Video 
Yesteryear's experienced house musician, is accept- 
able but the Hammond organ doesn't seem terribly 
appropriate to a horror film set in 1840's Europe. 

Transfer quality is extremely sharp and clear 
(though some of the handwritten “diary” intertitles 
are unreadable due to projector glare), and the 
source print is nice-looking. 

The really fascinating thing about this tape is the 
intertitles, which are quite different from those in the 
previous tapes discussed: they still feature Bram 
Stoker's character names, but the translations are 
different, andif they are entirely less effective, they are 
nonetheless interesting. 

For instance, in the previously-discussed tapes 
(all of which employ the MoMA intertitles), the early 
scene in which Professor Van Helsing hails Jonathan 
Harker as he leaves his house contains a card saying, 
“Wait, young man. You can't escape destiny by 
running away...” By contrast, Video Yesteryear's 
card contains the bizarrely different (and totally inac- 
curate) “Young man, why don't you try to make 
something of yourself?” (The carefully-translated 
Kino edition has it this way: “Not so hasty, my young 
friend. No one escapes his destiny.” Not as graceful 
as the MoMA translation, but much more accurate 
than Video Yesteryear's.) At times, as with the scene 
of Harker's parting from his wife outside the home of 
his shipbuilder friend, the Video Yesteryear titles are 
completely incoherent. 

Let me emphasize that despite these odd 
intertitles, this version contains no additional or 
alternate film footage. Incidentally, this print bears 
the title NOSFERATU THE VAMPIRE (DRACULA), 
whereas the ubiquitous MoMA edition is titled simply 
NOSFERATU. 

Where did these variant intertitles come from? 
Once again, David Shepard solves the mystery: “I 
believe the Video Yesteryear version is taken from 
a 16mm print sold by the Essex Film Club, which 
had the French version with French titles, which 
they translated.” Perhaps the inadequacies of these 
intertitles can be explained by the fact that their 
translator, the late Robert E. Lee of Essex, is said to 
have been much more proficient with the German 
language than with French. Despite the different 
intertitles, this Essex edition definitely stems from 
the same source as the MoMA version: the 
Cinémathéque Frangaise. 

A fascinating variation for the NOSFERATU 
completist, the Video Yesteryear tape is too prob- 
lematic to be recommended generally. 


The plague personified emerges from the hold of the Demeter. 


KINO ON VIDEO 


[333 W. 39th St., New York, NY 10018, 
(800) 562-3330], SP, $29.95, 18 fps, 84m 


We should all be thankful for the existence of this 
new, restored edition of NOSFERATU. David Shepard 
supervised this project in 1991 for Film Preservation 
Associates, Inc., and it is by far the most complete 
and accurate American edition. If it's not perfect or 
revelatory, it is certainly enough of a corrective to 
make one wonder how we could have settled for so 
long for the visually compromised, incompletely- 
translated versions that till recently were all we had. 

First of all, it must be said that Kino's claim on the 
video box of “recently discovered scenes” is mere 
hyperbole. This version does not restore any previ- 
ously lost film footage. /n fact, no tape or disc 
reviewed in this survey contains any more or less 
footage (titles excepted) than any other. Only the 
European reconstruction, and some European 
prints—discussed later in this article—contain addi- 
tional footage. 

What Kino’s restored version does have inthe way 
of “recently discovered scenes” is intertitles where 
none existed before, clarifying a few moments that 


were previously vague or ambiguous. For instance, 
in the opening scene in which Hutter [Harker] pre- 
sents his wife Ellen [Nina] with flowers he has picked, 
we now discover—presumably for the first time in an 
American print—why she seems sad about receiving 
the bouquet: she says, via a newintertitle, “Why have 
you destroyed them—the beautiful flowers?” 

Just as importantis the new completeness of the 
old intertitles. They have all been newly-translated by 
Shepard's associate Dean Duncan (who worked 
from the original title list that was filed with the 
German censor board for record purposes) and are 
rife with information omitted from earlier transla- 
tions. We now learn, for example, that Professor 
Bulwer [Van Helsing] is a “Paracelsian scientist” and 
that Count Orlok [Dracula] sprang forth “from the 
seed of Belial.” (A minor complaint: the lettering of a 
few intertitles is too tiny and florid to read easily, a 
slight irritation that was corrected for the subsequent 
Image laserdisc release.) 

Incidentally, the newtitles also restore the movie's 
full title NOSFERATU—A SYMPHONY OF HORROR, 
its original setting in the fictional village of Wisborg 
(Bremen in the other tapes), and the original charac- 
ter names: Orlok, Hutter, Ellen, Knock, and so forth. 
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Opening his door at Castle Orlok, Hutter sees that which no living soul was meant to glimpse. 


Also restored is the original color tinting of the 
film, making the day-for-night photography scenes 
work as they are supposed to, and in general, giving 
the film clearer continuity and a more haunting look. 
Particularly enhanced are the shots of Hutter's coach 
approaching the land of phantoms at sunset (tinted 
deep red) and his midnight arrival at Castle Orlok 
(tinted a lush, lunar blue) which no longer looks daylit, 
as it does on all other editions. The tinting was done 
electronically, and the color choices were very care- 
fully worked out. Shepard and his associates had 
access to only one reel of an original tinted print. 
“That became the scheme,” says Shepard. “That's 
how we knew that, for example, the intertitles should 
be green unless the surrounding scenes were green, 
in which case the intertitles went blue. Then, as to 
what scenes were sepia, sunshine, blue, or red, again 
we extrapolated from an original print and made 
some guesses.” 

Another virtue of Kino's restored version is the 
fact that it was mastered from a 35mm negative. Of 
course, as a result of Florence Stoker's campaign to 
destroy NOSFERATU (exhaustively detailed in David 
J. Skal's aforementioned HOLLYWOOD GOTHIC), 
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there is almost certainly no original negative extant. 
According to Shepard, “Everything that's around 
comes from prints... we had a negative made from a 
French print. That [French print] is the best thing 
there is. According to Lotte Eisner [author of THE 
HAUNTED SCREEN and MURNAU] and other people 
who've really made a study, it is the only thing in 
existence that really reflects Murnau's original inten- 
tion. All the material that was circulating in Germany 
and Spain and so on was so botched-up by other 
people having edited it, that she [Eisner] felt that only 
the French version was close to the original. We did 
get fairly early generation material and it was 35mm 
the whole way.” 

Needless to say, compared to the other US 
NOSFERATU editions, this restoration is a salve for 
sore eyes. Though naturally spotted and scratchy, 
the printin essence is sharp, vivid, and richly detailed. 
As acase in point, one can actually see clearly Ellen's 
face in the miniature picture frame, for once! 

Additionally, this edition is projected at the appro- 
priate speed (18 fps, neither too fast nor too slow), 
and it features a distinguished, carefully-prepared 
organ score by Timothy Howard that was adapted 


from the works of 19th Century European compos- 
ers, whowere chosen because theyinfluenced Murnau 
and fit the film's time setting of 1843. 

Shepard sums up his feelings toward the 
NOSFERATU project, only one of numerous vintage 
film restorations he has supervised: “I don’t want to 
make it sound like we gathered one frame from 
Afghanistan and another one from the Yukon. It was 
actually—compared to a lot of what we've done— 
quite straightforward work. But I love the film and I 
was really very pleased with what we were able to do. 
I remember when we finally got the first proof tape, 
Dean Duncan and | looked at it, then looked at each 
other and said, "Well, this was worth doing.'" 

Kino's tape has excellent transfer quality and is 
packaged attractively. It is well worth its $29.95 
price. (Kino also has two 35mm rental prints of this 
restored version.) 


NOSFERATU on Disc 
IMAGE ENTERTAINMENT 
LD, DIS, $39.95 


This is the 1992 laserdisc release of David 
Shepard's restored edition. The side break is well- 
placed, occurring at the end of the vampire’s ship 
rampage; Side 2 is in CAV. The disc has only 12 
chapter stops, but they are nicely indexed. The 
second analog track features an audio commentary 
by German silent film connoisseur Lokke Heiss, and 
a brief supplementary section in Chapter 12. The 
well-packaged disc looks and sounds terrific, but the 
“extras” are slightly disappointing. 

The supplementary materials consist simply of 
posters and production sketches by art director Albin 
Grau (taken wholesale, with permission, from HOL- 
LYWOOD GOTHIC, which most people interested in 
this disc probably already own), and of three paint- 
ings by the Romantic artist Caspar David Friedrich, 
whose work influenced Murnau. So much for one's 
hopes of seeing, say, footage or stills from THE 
TWELFTH HOUR, the bizarre 1930 re-edited and 
expanded version of the film. 

Also disappointing is the audio commentary, 
which is not for all tastes. It seems likely that many 
people buying this disc would want some back- 
ground information on this film's notorious, enig- 
matic distribution history or David Shepard's 
restoration, but no such information is given. 
Commentator Lokke Heiss instead devotes most of 
his discussion to an academic analysis of text and 
image, some of whichis frankly hard toswallow. Here 
are some of the more extreme examples of his 
approach: 


“The first shots of [Hutter's] wife Ellen all 
can be read as symbols of sexual frustration, 
and she will transfer this frustration into other 
actions, ata window teasing a cat, or putting 
a needle through cloth... All the clues we get 
here are that this is an unconsummated rela- 
tionship. Thomas will constantly be chal- 
lenged on this question. His responses will 
be todeny, to overcompensate in other areas, 
or to run away from the problem.” 


During a discussion of the film's alleged 
homoerotic subtext, spoken over the scene in which 
Hutter cuts himself at the vampire's dinner table: 


“Nosferatu will seduce Thomas. Thomas 
eats, while the count reads the contract, both 
rituals of familiarization... Thomas ‘flirts,’ ina 
sense, by cutting his thumb, showing his vital 
force of blood to the Count. Nosferatu re- 
sponds with concern. He first wants to lick 
the blood off of Thomas's hand. Thomas first 
rebuffs Nosferatu’s approaches, butthe Count 
is hypnotically attractive... Thomas’s hands 
point in a sexually explicit direction. He is 
under the Count's power. And the seduction 
is completed." 


Over the scene in which Hutter eats a solitary 
breakfast at the count's dining table and then goes 
outside to walk around and write a letter: 


"Again, there is the connection of sex to 
food. Thomas is quite literally an 'eat-and- 
run' character. " 


Lokke Heiss, an M.D. with a strong background 
in psychiatry and additional degrees in film produc- 
tion and literature, is not the first analyst to give 
NOSFERATU a highly sexual, Freudian interpreta- 
tion—and undoubtedly there is some validity to such 
a reading—but it's a question of balance. If it is too 
exclusive or zealous, a reading of this nature be- 
comes reductive, diminishing the film rather than 
enriching it. The commentaryhere, particularlyin the 
first half, comes close to falling into this trap. That the 
discussion is articulate and intellectual is certainly to 
its credit. And, in many instances, Heiss’ observa- 
tions and analyses are keen and illuminating. 

For example, during the phantom coach ride 
through the woods, Heiss observantly points out 
that the carriage, driver, and horses are black not 
only in the “normal” shots, but also in the famous 
negative-image shot where we should expect them 
to be white, an indication of the pains taken by 
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Murnau to get every detail right. Heiss also shrewdly 
notes that, in the memorable shots of Ellen sitting on 
the windswept beach, pining for her lover's return, the 
lover she pines for must in some sense be the 
vampire, because her husband neither left nor will 
return by sea: it is the vampire who is travelling by 
ship. Additionally, he has insightful things to say 
about the film's spider/fly imagery, its economic 
subtext, its elaborate cross-cutting, and its “psychic 
continuities.” He also provides pertinent background 
information about the cast and crew and has a few 
interesting factoids up his sleeve: did you know that 
NOSFERATU contains over 540 shots? 

For this disc release, David Shepard and his 
associates prepared new, easily-readable intertitles 
to replace some of the more ornate ones that were 
slightly difficult to read on the Kino tape. Also, the 
tinting on the disc is noticeably less intense than on 
the tape, a minor variation of which Shepard himself 
was not aware. 

All things considered, this disc is the quality 
NOSFERATU. 


REPUBLIC HOME VIDEO 
LD, $29.98 


Naturally, this is the same edition as found on 
Republic Home Video cassettes, with the same 
uneven music, the same overscanning, and the 
same excellent, BEW picture quality (60% sharper, 
of course). Although $10.00 cheaper than the 
Image disc, the Republic disc features no CAV 
formatting, supplementary materials, or audio 
commentary. 


The Enno Patalas 
Reconstruction 


An earlier restoration of NOSFERATU was per- 
formed in Germany in the 1970s and 1980s. It was 
done through the Munich Film Museum by curator 
and preservationist Enno Patalas, a great admirer of 
Murnau's film. Unfortunately, this restoration is not 
available on video in the US or in Europe. This 
European reconstruction is, in many respects, quite 
similar to the American one. In fact, Patalas and 
David Shepard are good friends. 

Shepard tells the story in some detail. “Enno 
basically used the same picture materials as we did, 
but hehas a slightly longer version of the film in terms 
of shots. For various legal reasons, Enno couldn't 
give me his film, but he could give his help, and we 
actually sent Lokke Heiss to Germany to study 


Enno's version on a flatbed table, and take notes 
from it, so we could learn whatever from his experi- 
ence we wanted to use. 

“We were all persuaded, including Enno, that he 
had things in his version that were never meant to be 
in anyone version. He had three different sources: the 
Frenchprint we used, a 16mm printhe found in Spain 
[from which he blew-up some brief shots missing 
from the French print], and a German version that 
had been reissued after sound had come in, where 
they had outtakes available to them." 

The latter source, specifically, is THE TWELFTH 
HOUR [Die Zwoelfte Stunde], a re-edited version 
of NOSFERATU released in Europe in 1930. 

Shepard continues: “Enno put all that stuff to- 
gether. [His version] has more footage, but | think he 
would freely admit that he loves the film so much, he 
wanted [to include] every scene that had ever been 
taken for it, that he could get his hands on, without 
meaning to imply that all those scenes were ever all 
[part of the same assembly] at one time.” 

In regard to his own restoration, Shepard states, 
“My guess is that we are within about 40s of the 
original, complete release. | think Enno has them in 
his restoration, or he has versions of them, some 
take of them.” 

As to the content of those 40s, Shepard says, 
“There were two titles | think we couldn't accommo- 
date, because we did not have the reverse shot, to 
come out of them. And | think we also figured out that 
we were missing one shot of the ship. It didn't seem 
tome to be very much. But we didn't make any claim 
of being absolutely complete, because we were short 
about three shots, which had nothing to do with 
major plot points. Over time, prints losea bithere and 
there at the reel changes... and | think that is what 
happenedin this instance. But we're very, very close." 

Shepard reports that, in tinting the film, Patalas 
used more intense colors (to cover-up some badly 
abraded original material) and made a few different 
color choices, but that they essentially followed the 
same scheme, derived from the reel of an original 
tinted print Patalas had found. 

Berndt Heller, a film music specialist residing in 
Berlin, has done live performances with the Enno 
Patalas print, using the original score composed by 
Hans Erdmann for the film's initial 1922 run. How- 
ever, the print itself is silent as Patalas doesn't want 
to make 24 fps composite prints. 

Although the Shepard restoration, being less 
*corrupt," is likely the more definitive work, and 
although the two restorations obviously are kindred 
with profound similarities, the historical and artistic 
importance of Murnau's film would certainly justify 
the availability of both editions to US viewers. 


The love-stricken corpse pines for Ellen from a strategically placed window at Carfax Abbey. 


Lotte Eisner and 
THE TWELFTH HOUR 


In her highly informative book MURNAU, Lotte 
Eisner includes a fascinating chapter entitled “The 
Riddle of Nosferatu,” in which she discusses the 
discrepancies between the two copies of NOSFERATU 
on file in the Cinémathéque Frangaise in Paris. 

During the late 1950s/early 1960s, when she 
researched the book, Eisner found that the 
Cinémathéque housed two versions, one with Ger- 
man intertitles and another with French ones. The 
French version corresponded closely to Murnau's 
own annotated copy of the shooting script, which 
Eisner would eventually acquire. The German ver- 
sion, which was over three reels longer than the 
French, deviated from the script. It was edited quite 
differently and included several additional shots and 
sequences. This additional footage dwelled on local 
color and functioned mostly to pad the film. 

How to explain this peculiar German copy? De- 
spite its seeming lack of authenticity, it was the 
better-looking print—it appeared to be struck from 
an original negative—and unlike the French version, 


it featured the original hand-drawn intertitles, with 
their stylish supernatural illustrations by set designer 
Albin Grau. It was a fascinating enigma. 

After zealously investigating this mystery, Eisner 
found the solution when one of her contacts sent her 
a German censor's certificate (dated 14 November 
1930) for a movie called Die Zwoelfte Stunde: 
Eine Nacht des Grauens (“The Twelfth Hour: A 
Night of Horror). The certificate had been filed by 
Deutsch Film Produktion of Berlin. (In HOLLYWOOD 
GOTHIC, David Skal reports that NOSFERATU's 
original producers, Prana-Film, had lost the film to 
bankruptcy in 1924; the film's receiver, the Deutsch- 
Amerikanisch Film Union, lost its legal battle with 
Bram Stoker's widow in 1925 and was ordered to 
destroy all prints and negatives of NOSFERATU.) 

No director was mentioned on the certificate, 
but the “artistic adaptation” was credited to “Dr. 
Waldemar Roger.” (HOLLYWOOD GOTHIC calls this 
version “the work of a former student of Murnau's.") 
The actors listed were those of NOSFERATU, 
though the character names had been changed. 
According to the certificate, the film had been 
synchronized for sound. 
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This doctored “sound” reissue of NOSFERATU 
was the German print that had so puzzled Lotte 
Eisner at the Cinémathéque Frangaise. The produc- 
ers of this version appear to have had access to 
Murnau's outtakes, though most of these were prob- 
ably not shot by Murnau. It is unlikely that Murnau, 
working for Hollywood in 1930, was ever aware of this 
bastardization of his work. 

In MURNAU, Eisner specifies the differences be- 
tween the Cinémathéque's reliable French print of 
NOSFERATU and this corrupt German print. 

There are three sequences in THE TWELFTH 
HOUR, notin the original script, that almost certainly 
were not shot by Murnau, or at the time of his film's 
production: 


* A long, pedestrian sequence of villagers eating 
and dancing, supposedly glimpsed by Hutter 
during his coach ride to the castle. 

* A scene showing peasant girls laughing at a 
village magician, whose chicken appears to lay 
large quantities of eggs. (To complicate matters 
further, Eisner reports that a shorter version of 
this scene is included in a generally orthodox 
Spanish copy of NOSFERATU.) And: 

* A long, drawn-out sequence toward the end in 
which a young priest, assisted by choirboys, 
performs a mass for a plague victim. 


There are also various shots in THE TWELFTH 
HOUR that, although they don't appear in the French 
print and are not mentioned in Galeen's script, do 
seem to have been shot by Murnau and are probably 
outtakes reinstated by Dr. Roger: 


* Acouple of shots of a seaman playing an accor- 
dion are added to the scene in which the sailors 
open one of the coffins and find it filled with earth 
and rats. 

* Thecelebratedshot, framed by Ellen's window, of 
a procession of coffins being carried down the 
streetis twice interrupted by shots ofbells ringing. 

* The ending is expanded to include shots (prob- 
ably of landscapes) indicating *the general resto- 
ration of peace after the disappearance of the 
monster." Eisner speculates that these appar- 
entlyrandom images were filmed during Murnau's 
location shooting in the Carpathians. 


And there are other differences: 


* Unlike the French print or the original script, in 
which Ellen gives her life to destroy the vampire, 
THE TWELFTH HOUR ends happily, with Ellen 
surviving the varpire's visit to her bedside. Dr. 
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Roger achieved this reversal by removing the 
opening scenes, which show Thomas and Ellen 
interacting as a happy young couple, and placing 
them at the end of the film. 

* To substitute for this transposed opening se- 

quence, the shots of Professor Bulwer's Venus 
flytrap and polyp are removed from the middle of 
the film and put at the beginning. 
THE TWELFTH HOUR omits all references to THE 
BOOK OF VAMPIRES until the scene in which Ellen 
reads it. Dr. Roger has Hutter reading THE HOLY 
BIBLE at the inn, instead of THE BOOK OF 
VAMPIRES! 

* The shots of Ellen sleepwalking on the outside 
balcony, just before the vampire attacks her 
husband hundreds of miles away, occur earlier in 
THE TWELFTH HOUR. 

* The intricate crosscutting that interweaves shots 
of Knock, Ellen, Hutter, and the vampire's ship as 
Hutter and the vampire journey to Wisborg is 
even more varied in THE TWELFTH HOUR than 
it is in the French print. 


Obviously, THE TWELFTH HOUR can'tbe trusted. 
In fact, Lotte Eisner indicates that it omits some 
noteworthy shots present in the French print, which 
are suggested in the script: the stop-motion se- 
quence in which the vampire spirits the coffins onto 
the cart; the dead seaman's hammock swaying in the 
ship's hold; and some of the shots of Ruth's curtains 
billowing in the wind, a poetic shorthand for the 
varnpire's imminent presence. 

Curiously, Eisner does not discuss any character- 
istics of this sonorized version's soundtrack, other 
than to mention that, instead of utilizing Hans 
Erdmann's original music score, Dr. Roger enlisted 
Georg Fliebiger to compose a new score. As Eisner 
refers tothe German print's distinctive intertitle cards, 
it would seem that either the sound-synchronized 
version did not make exclusive (or any) use of spoken 
narration, or that the print she saw was a silent 
edition of this *sound" reissue, prepared perhaps for 
theaters not equipped for sound. (Another apparent 
contradiction: in discussing the Enno Patalas recon- 
struction, David Shepard had the impression that, in 
THE TWELFTH HOUR, from which Patalas took 
footage, some scenes were replaced with parallel 
outtakes to avoid the jump cuts resulting from the 
removal of intertitles.) 

Eisner concluded that the French print was 
without doubt the one that best represented 
Murnau's original intentions. If American prints 
seemtobe free of discrepancies, itis because every 
one ofthem apparently sterns from this uncorrupted 
print at the Cinémathèque Francaise. 


Prior to David Shepard's 1991 restoration, all the 
prints and videotapes circulating in the United States 
seem to have originated from either the MoMA 
edition [NOSFERATU], or the Essex Film Club edi- 
tion [NOSFERATU (THE VAMPIRE)]. Both of these 
editions originated from the French print found by 
Eisner in the Cinémathéque Frangaise, with the 
French-translated intertitles retranslated once again 
into English. Shepard's restoration is also derived 
from that French version, with more accurate 
intertitling. As far as | can glean from studying nine 
US home video editions of NOSFERATU (and one 
16mm print), this French print—by all accounts the 
most “authentic” early generation material—is the 
only thing available to American consumers. 

In a way that's too bad, because it would be 
fascinating to see the apocryphal material! 


The author would like to thank 
Simon Baker, Lee Crawford, Tom Goad, 
Rosemary Hanes, Gerald McFarlin, David Pierce, 
David Shepard, Charles Silver, Zoran Sinobad, 
John Sonneborn, and Bret Wood 
for their generous help. 


Detained well into morning by Ellen, the vampire disintegrates in the first rays of the sun. 
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NOTES 


1 MoMA's records indicate that they acquired the film in 
1947, although David Shepard suspects that they actu- 
ally acquired and exhibited it earlier, in the 1930s. 
Another twist: when Charles Silver of MoMA's Film 
Studies Center checked a print for me, he found it to be 
titled NOSFERATU THE VAMPIRE (DRACULA), suggest- 
ing that their present holding is the Essex Film Club 
version, which contains different intertitles. 


2 Although it isn’t identified as such, the NOSFERATU 
script printed in Roger Manvell's MASTERWORKS OF THE 
GERMAN CINEMA (1973) is this MoMA edition, itself a 
translation of the French translation. 


3 Evidence suggests that this intertitle derives uniquely 
from the loosely translated French print, and does not 
accurately represent the original German title. How- 
ever, David Shepard and Dean Duncan retained it for the 
restoration, a slight infidelity which only confirms their 
good taste. A list of the German titles, provided in 
Eisner's MURNAU, has it this way: “Hutter had barely 
crossed the bridge when he was seized by the sinister 
visions he often described to me later. " 4 
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in 
Lucas 


LASERDISCS 


Winona Ryder and Gary Oldman, 
necking at the cinematograph in BRAM STOKER'S DRACULA. 


BRAM STOKER'S 
DRACULA 


1992, Voyager #CC1335L, 
D/S/SS/LB/MA, $124.95 


There were supposed to be 
three differentlaserdiscs of Francis 
Ford Coppola's stylish filming of 
Bram Stoker's 1887 novel simul- 
taneously vying for our attention 
last June, but as of late July—this 
lavish, three-disc “Criterion Col- 
lection” package remains the only 
laserdisc pressing available. Obvi- 
ously, it's a very expensive way of 
seeing and collecting this feature 
but, in terms of pictorial and audio 
quality, there's really no way that 
Voyager's presentation could be 
improved upon. The colors—in- 
cluding the rich oranges and reds 
of the pre-credits sequence—are 
completely stable, the blacks are 
genuine, and Wojciech Kilar's 
musical soundtrack has a breath- 
takingly realistic orchestral pres- 
ence. Neither of Columbia's an- 
nounced editions (one a standard 
version, and another letterboxed 
transfer with a 30m HBO “Making 
of” documentary attached) will be 
in CAV, which we found to be an 
essential element to our enjoyment 
of not only the disc, but the film 
itself; it features many in-camera 
special effects whose layered inge- 
nuity may bypass the viewer at 24 
fps, but are hugely rewarding of 
frame-by-frame manipulation. The 
liberty to view the film in this way, 
of accessing it in its totality, may 
improve your appreciation of it. 

For anyone familiar with the 
novel, seeing BRAM STOKER'S 
DRACULA for the first time cannot 
help but be a mixed disappoint- 
ment; it does not deliver what the 
title promises. James V. Hart's 
screenplay is as loose an adapta- 
tionas any other, andunlike count- 
less other film versions of lesser 
means and ambition, it recovers 
nothing from Stoker's much-plun- 
dered book thathas notbeen filmed 
before. It is the first film about 


Count Dracula to conjecture an 
origin for him, but this has nothing 
to do with Stoker, either; the story 
of Viad Tepes (Gary Oldman) go- 
ing off to war, and his bride 
Elizabeta (Winona Ryder) being 
deliberately misinformed ot his 
death and committing suicide to 
join him, has its basis in the con- 
temporary *Vlad is Drac" myths 
and also Aleksandr Pushkin's 
poem *The Tale of the Tsar 
Saltan," in which a warring Tsar is 
misinformed by the enemy at the 
moment of victory that his preg- 
nant Tsarina has given birth to a 
monster, leading to unwitting trag- 
edy. [In 1966, Pushkin's poem was 
filmed by Aleksandr Ptushko (VW 
9:41-42), whose Sadko Coppola 
helped to refashion into AIP's THE 
MAGIC VOYAGE OF SINBAD (VW 
9:48-53).] In his dual-audio com- 
mentary, Coppola suggests that 
this episode is culled from authen- 
tic stories passed down about the 
real Vlad Tepes, whose wife 
drowned in a body of water now 
called The Princess River. (Balo- 
ney Bay, if you ask me.) Of course, 
the whole issue of the film's sup- 
posed fidelity to Stoker becomes 
laughable if we recall that one of 
the film's many pre-release titles 
was... DRACULA: THE UNTOLD 
STORY! 

During his commentary to the 
film on the Criterion DRACULA’s 
second analog track, Coppola 
(who forced his cast to participate 
in a two-day shared reading of the 
novel prior to rehearsals, before 
heaving it out the nearest window) 
confides his true feelings about 
Stoker's classic work. “Very few 
people have gotten through the 
book, if truth be known,” he says. 
“There's some very dense mate- 
tial when Dr. Van Helsing shows 
up, and there are these really long 
sections where Dr. Van Helsing 
sounds like Dr. Irwin Corey [sic]. 
He goes on and on and on and it's 
very hard-going to get through the 
book." (Amazing, isn't it, that the 


public have kept it in print since 
1897!) And how about this: “In the 
United States, the critical estab- 
lishment here, as well as the studio 
heads, tend to like movies that are 
like movies theyve already seen 
and liked. Obviously, if you could 
only make films according to past 
films, all your cinema would be 
rehashed old movies, which is 
pretty much what they do in Holly- 
wood. When | go to a movie, | like 
to see something daring, that I've 
never seen before... but it's hard to 
find a film that's not a remake of 
another film." Incredible words, 
from the director of the umpteenth 
version of DRACULA—a version that 
could easily have been chaptered 
for laserdisc with titles like “The 
Eisenstein Shot,” “The KWAIDAN 
Shot,” “Cocteau's Diamond Tear- 
drop Trick,” “Ophuls—Conspicu- 
ous in His Absinthe,” and so on! Of 
course, when Coppola does what 
he criticizes Hollywood for doing, 
the result is “far-out... the kind of 
movie that critics may not come to 
appreciate until 5-10 years from 
now.” 

Coppola rationalizes this abun- 
dance of cinematic reverents by 
pointing out that Stoker's novel 
was first published coincidentally 
with the birth of cinema, so that, in 
asense, the story of Dracula is the 
story of motion pictures. The par- 
allel is more enticing than the ex- 
cuse, but by inspiring Coppola to 
interpret the story with a variety of 
antiquated effects techniques from 
the early days of film, this unusual 
foothold gave this film a sense of 
identity that would have otherwise 
eluded it. 

Most Dracula films contain 
some moment from the book, or 
some original moment, that they 
achieve better than all the others, 
and thanks to the robust cinema- 
tography of Michael Ballhaus 
(RAGING BULL) and Roman 
Coppola's marvelously modern- 
ized “old-fashioned” visual effects, 
Coppola's DRACULA has more 
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Bill Campbell, Cary Elwes, Anthony Hopkins, and Richard E. Grant 
pay their respects to the safely decapitated Lucy Westernra (Sadie Frost). 


than its share of such highlights. 
The journey of Jonathan Harker 
(Keanu Reeves) to Castle Dracula, 
his encounter with the three vam- 
pire brides, and the climactic race 
against the sun back to Castle 
Dracula have never been filmed so 
well as they are here. In addition to 
these familiar sequences, there is 
also an assortment of dark de- 
lights we've never seen before, 
ranging from the macabre Eastern 
costume designs of Eiko Ishioka, 
Greg Cannom's awesome man- 
bat makeup, Dracula’s startling 
transformation into a scarecrow of 
rats, and the eerily illogical shad- 
ows at play on the walls of Castle 
Dracula. Some of the film's plea- 
sures are so minute that they lend 
themselves beautifully to CAV ex- 
amination. Such an ingenious 
shot—perhaps my favorite in the 
film—occurs in Chapter 22 (0:19- 
0:23), where we see amatch-cut of 
Mina's photograph to a shot of 
Mina at rest, convalescing from 


having drunk of Dracula's blood, 
as Dracula and Van Helsing watch 
over her; almost before we can 
register the subtle transformation 
thathas already taken place within 
the frame, Dracula disappears 
from the shot into which he has 
been meticulously inserted! The 
workings of this magical shot are 
not explained on the disc, perhaps 
so as not to draw attention to it: 
Oldman's reflection was captured 
on a sheet of glass angled in front 
of the camera, with his arm posi- 
tioned on a sheet of black velvet so 
that the reflection appeared to 
cradle Mina. As the lights keyed on 
Oldman were faded-out, his reflec- 
tion disappeared, causing Dracula 
to *vanish" into thin air. Simple, 
elegant, brilliant. 

The CAVforrnat also exposes a 
couple of interesting punctuation 
marks. In Chapter 11, when Mina 
discovers Dracula's wolf-creature 
configuration ravishing Lucy (Sadie 
Frost) in the garden, the thing sees 


her and instructs, “Do not see 
me.” At 11/12:57, a flash of light- 
ning reveals a single-frame sub- 
liminal of Dracula’s young face, 
replacing that of the monster. 
Later, in Chapter 18 (25:05), at the 
moment when the aged, white- 
haired Dracula crashes through 
Lucy's bedroom window and be- 
comes the wolf-monster, single- 
frame examination reveals that the 
actual crash was accomplished us- 
ing a young, dark-haired Dracula 
mannikin! 

Many other Dracula films have 
survived being unfaithful to 
Stoker's novel, most ofthem saved 
by performances of strength and 
conviction. If there's something 
that Coppola's film doesn’t have, it 
is definitive performances. Gary 
Oldman (the mercurial star of SID 
& NANCY, PRICK UP YOUREARS, 
and JFK) fares better than his co- 
stars; Count Dracula is neither his 
triumph or his Waterloo, but his 
varied interpretation poses no 
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threat to the memory of the role's 
most definitive portrayals. Almost 
without exception, the other per- 
formances range from weak to 
embarrassing, with more phony 
British accents than any film since 
THIS IS SPINAL TAP. (As Renfield, 
Tom Waits sounds like he's chan- 
neling the ghost of Claude Rains.) 
Keanu Reeves is an attractive but 
disoriented Jonathan Harker, and 
Anthony Hopkins' lusty, eccentric 
Van Helsing (a performance that 
Coppola admits to not shaping at 
all) is utterly misguided. Even 
worse, Dr. Seward (Richard E. 
Grant)is portrayed as ajunkie, and 
the crucial supporting roles of 
Arthur Holmwood (Cary Elwes) and 
Quincy P. Morris (Bill Campbell) 
are scarcely filled at all. These men 
should serve as a strong, moral 
retaliation to Dracula's evil influ- 
ence, but in a film that romanti- 
cizes Dracula, even reconceives 
him as the story's tragic hero, 
whatis there left for heroes to do? 
And wouldn't it be refreshing if, 
for once, a vampire or mummy's 
twisted conviction that a living 
woman was the reincarnation of a 
centuries-dead lost lover turned 
out to be wrong? 

The disc is letterboxed at ap- 
proximately 1.85:1 and the com- 
positions look correct throughout, 
although the binocular matte de- 
picting Mina's POV (24/10:23- 
10:30) is almost completely lost, 
indicating thatthe framing may be 
similarly short-changed elsewhere. 
(Whateverthe case, Voyager's disc 
carries the director's approval.) The 
set has been beautifully packaged 
in a gatefold jacket decorated with 
numerous color photos, a chapter 
index, and liner notes culled from 
David Ehrenstein's defense of the 
film (originally printed in FILMCOM- 
MENT). As mentioned earlier, the 
transfer itself couldn't be better, 
and the handsome image track 
can be complimented with either 


BRAM STOKER'S DRACULA's Oscar-winning special makeup effects 
were the work of Greg Cannom, who cut his teeth on such films as 
VAMP and THE LOST BOYS. 


the full digital stereo surround 
soundtrack, the music and effects 
track alone, or an accompanying 
commentary by Francis Ford Cop- 
pola, Roman Coppola, and Oscar- 
winning special makeup effects su- 
pervisor Greg Cannom. The 
overall tone of the commentary 
track is rather diffident and 
unembracing; as Coppola admits 
late in the show, having to watch 
the film again so soon after its 
completion was not a welcome 
task. Cannom and Roman Cop- 
pola are more enthusiastic, but 


admittedly uncomfortable with 
“public speaking,” and much of 
what they discuss is covered more 
definitively in the special effects 
supplement. Aside from Coppola's 
asinine criticisms of the novel, and 
his repeated references to this 
$47,000,000 production as “low- 
budget,” Roman offers a howler of 
his own; at one point, he marvels 
that a stock shot from THE 
BOUNTY (of the Vesta en route to 
England) “musthave beenshot on 
a lot 40 years before.” Actually, 
THE BOUNTY was filmed in 1984, 
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most original of the supplemen- 
tary features is an “Editing Tuto- 
tial,” in which all of the takes of 
Harker's departure are provided, 
allowing viewers to assemble their 
own version of the scene and com- 
pare it with Coppola's. On the 
pressing we viewed, a couple of 
our favorite options proved impos- 
sible to incorporate into our as- 
sembly. The tutorial may be fun 
but, as a special feature, it's hardly 
durable and not likely to be played 
with more than once or twice. It 
does prove, however, that Keanu 
Reeves’ performance could have 
been even worse. 


FLASH GORDON 


1980, MCA Universal #41518, 
D/S/SS/LB/CC, $39.98, 110m 51s 


Ming (Max von Sydow), the 
merciless Emperor of the planet 
Mongo, targets Earth for bombard- 
ment by freakish weather condi- 
tions (“hot hail,” etc.), which leads 
scientist Hans Zarkov (Topol) to 
build a rocketship to carry armed 
retaliation into the stars. Needing 
someone to operate the floor pedal 
of the sophisticated device (!), 
Zarkov abducts football star Flash 
Gordon (Sam J. Jones) and travel 
agent Dale Arden (Melody Ander- 
son), only to transport them all into 
Ming's diabolical clutches. As you 
can see, Dino DeLaurentiis’ multi- 
million dollar filming of Alex 
Raymond's celebrated SF comic 
strip takes almost nothing but 
wrong turns; however, the failures 
of Lorenzo Semple Jr.'s screen- 
play are sublimated more often 
than not by the ravishing costume 
and set designs of Danilo Donati, 
and the swooningly colorful, wide- 
screen photography of Gil Taylor 
(REPULSION, DR. STRANGE- 
LOVE). Directed by Mike Hodges 
(THE TERMINAL MAN), it's easily 
the low-man on the totem pole 
with BARBARELLA and DANGER: 
DIABOLIK— DeLaurentiis' earlier 
comic book adaptations—but it's 


Max von Sydow is picture-perfect as Ming the Merciless in MCA's 
FLASH GORDON... if only we could say the same for the disc! 


andittoo starred Anthony Hopkins! 

As for the supplement itself, 
which covers all but half a side of 
the third disc, it is a bit of a disap- 
pointment. It was expected that 
the Criterion supplement would 
contain (or even reinstate) deleted 
footage sacrificed to attain an R 
rating, but although American 
Zoetrope entrusted The Voyager 
Company with all 150 hours of 
footage shot for the film, nothing 
of the sort was done. Instead, we 
are given the film's striking theatri- 
cal teaser trailer (we recognized 
the narrator as actor Michael Iron- 
side); an examination of the film's 
artistic and cinernatic influences; a 
remarkably thorough chapter de- 
voted to Thomas Sanders’ original 
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storyboards, which sometimes evi- 
dence richer visual ideas than are 
found in the film itself, proving that 
Coppola could and should have 
gone to even greater extremes with 
his audacious mise en scéne; a 
condensed reprint of Janine 
Pourroy's excellent CINEFEX article 
about howthe film's special photo- 
graphic and makeup effects were 
achieved; a breakdown of the bat 
costume sequence, from its origi- 
nal storyboards to its wild-tracked 
raw footage and various stages of 
post-production sweetening; and 
a9m excerpt from HBO's “Making 
of BRAM STOKER’S DRACULA” 
(which will be included on 
Columbia Tristar's deluxe laserdisc 
pressing in its 30m entirety). The 
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notat all out-of-place in their com- 
pany. MCA's first letterboxed re- 
lease of this title goes a long way 
toward restoring the previously 
par/scanned film's surface splen- 
dor, but it could still look better. 
Photographed in Todd-AO 35 
(2.35:1), the disc is letterboxed to 
approximately 2.20. Despite the 
slightly taller-than-it-ought-to-be 
image, this is another case of the 
increasingly common practice of 
“zoomboxing” (for lack of a better 
word), in which the shape of the 
letterboxis essentiallycorrect, while 
the image itself has been zoomed- 
in, for enlargement purposes, at 
the cost ofthe frame's extremities. 
Throughout FLASH GORDON, 
Donati's set design and John 
Graysmark's art direction loom in 
the background only to have their 
focal points cropped off the top of 
the screen, which is generally 
brought down to just below the 
tops of the actors' heads and hel- 
mets. The tops of heads, the crests 
of castles, the exhausts of rockets, 
the bottoms of dangling cages, 
villains who grab Dale on the left 
side of the screen, hands brought 
together in a happy crunch of 
friendship, and more—alljustmiss 
making it inside the perimeters of 
the letterbox! It's easy to under- 
stand the logic behind such a 
transfer—keep the actors' faces 
*readable" for consumers with 
smaller monitors—but to label 
such atransfer as a correct render- 
ing of the original 2.35: 1 anamor- 
phic photography misrepresents 
what is really going on. (And, ad- 
mittedly, for most consumers, the 
compromise may not be evident at 
all.) These framing quibbles are 
especially lamentable because, 
otherwise, in all ways, this is a 
dazzler of a disc; the colors are lush 
and vivid, the stereo surround 
soundtrack is a multi-directional 
field day for fans of Queen and 
weird electronic sound effects, and 


the film features two rather amaz- 
ing portrayals by Von Sydow and 
Ornella Muti (as Ming's nympho- 
maniacal daughter Princess Aura), 
both clearly indebted to the perfor- 
mances of Boris Karloff and Myrna 
Loyin THE MASK OF FU MANCHU 
(1932). Timothy Dalton also de- 
serves special mention for his dash- 
ing and able portrayal of Prince 
Barin of Arboria. 

The original theatrical trailer 
follows the film. It too is letter- 
boxed at 2.20, although a 1.85 
trailer was apparently used. The 
framing is even worse than in the 
main feature, with the stars’ 
names cropped off their closeups, 
leaving only their faces and their 
fictional names! 


* THE 400 BLOWS 


1959, Voyager #CC1316L, 
DIMA, $49.95, 99m 22s 


* JULES AND JIM 


1961, Voyager #CC1308L, 
D/MA, $49.95, 106m 9s 


The films of Francois Truffaut 
have been basically caricatured as 
love stories—sometimes troubled, 
sometimes stylized, but generally 
melodramatic and unserious. For 
this reason, his achievement is not 
often discussed in a fantastic con- 
text, although the native chemistry 
of his work would certainly support 
such an association. In addition to 
FAHRENHEIT 451, THE BRIDE 
WORE BLACK, and THE GREEN 
ROOM (his overt science fiction, 
suspense, and horror films, if you 
will), there can be found in almost 
all of his films elements of illusion, 
fantasy and imagination, in the 
form of magical coincidences, 
impossible occurrences (eg. the 
infant falling safely out of the high 
window in SMALL CHANGE), 
baroque nightmare sequences, 
and a progressively darkening 
sense of fatalism. 


Truffaut's first and third fea- 
tures, THE 400 BLOWS [Le 
Quatre Cents Coups| and 
JULES AND JIM [Jules et Jim], 
have finally joined Voyager's pres- 
tigious “Criterion Collection” af- 
ter a troubled gestation. The two 
films were originally announced 
as part of THE TRUFFAUT TRIO, 
a three-disc boxed set that would 
include FRANCOIS TRUFFAUT: 
25 YEARS, 25 FILMS, an original, 
feature-length documentary about 
Truffaut's directorial career. (This 
third disc has since been post- 
poned until its separate issue later 
this year.) In a related faux pas, 
Truffaut scholar Brian Stonehill's 
*audio essay" track on THE 400 
BLOWS refers the viewer at sev- 
eral points to photographs and 
documents supposedly included 
*in the supplement found at the 
end of this disc," though no such 
supplement is provided. Fortu- 
nately, these (and one or two 
other) unfortunate birth defects 
are minor in relation to the dra- 
matic improvements these discs 
represent over the previously 
available CBS Fox cassettes of 
both films. 

THE 400 BLOWS is the first 
film of Truffaut's autobiographical 
*Antoine Doinel" series, in which 
the title character (Jean-Pierre 
Léaud) is introduced as a sly 12 
year-old, unhappy at horne, inat- 
tentive at school, and marked by 
inclinations toward the cinema and 
petty larceny. The film offers sur- 
prisingly little detail about Antoine's 
experiences in his local theater, but 
this is perhaps as it should be; in 
the later films—the short ANTOINE 
AND COLETTE (originally included 
in the anthology LOVEAT TWENTY, 
1962), STOLEN KISSES (1968), 
BED AND BOARD (1970), and 
LOVE ON THE RUN (1979)— 
Antoine does not pursue a career 
in films, and the series ultimately 
becomes a document of an 
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unloved child's permanently dis- 
satisfied, unquenchable thirst for 
love as an adult. 

Filmed in Dyaliscope (a 2.35:1 
anamorphic process of French 
origin), THE 400 BLOWS has been 
transferred to disc with a ratio of 
approximately 2.20. The matting 
interferes with Henri Decaé's com- 
positions in only two instances: 
during Madame Doinel's meeting 
with the correctionalschool's head- 
master (who is scalped whenever 
he sits erect) and Antoine's per- 
sonal interview at the juvenile cen- 
ter (during which his fretful, nervous 
hand movements are sometimes 
hidden by the matte). The film was 
transferred to video using 35mm 
fine grain and magnetic track 
masters, and looks fairly new, vir- 
tually scratch-free, with only a 
couple of damaged frames. The 
version used is Truffaut's revision, 
which includes now-familiar foot- 
age withheld from the original 94m 
release, whichhe feared might slow 
it down. (It doesn't.) The film is 
broken downinto 19 chapters, and 
followed by an original French 
trailer (in true 2.35) thatfocuses on 
the acclaim of such luminaries as 
Jean Cocteau, Henri-Georges 
Clouzot, and Roberto Rossellini. 

Voyager's 400 BLOWS also 
suffers frorn translation inconsis- 
tencies. The French dialog has 
been subtitled below the frame by 
film critic Laurent Bouzereau (au- 
thor of THE DEPALMA CUT), and 
there are many irregularities. At 
Chapter 9 (43:57), Bouzereau 
translates a school instructor's 
comment that Antoine's difficul- 
ties may be “genetic” in origin; at 
the same point, Brian Stonehill 
notes in his commentary that the 
actual word used was *glandu- 
lar" and that he considers the 
difference “worth noting." In Chap- 
ter 11 (4:51), Antoine's parents 
take him along to the cinema to 
see a movie that the subtitles call 


“PARIS IS OURS”; this is actually 
Jacques Rivette's Paris Nous 
Appartient (1959), which is 
known in this country as PARIS 
BELONGS TO US. Elsewhere, 
when Antoine decides notto return 
horne after his father slaps him in 
front of his classmates, his best 
friend René (Patrick Auffay) asks 
where he plans to sleep. Antoine 
isn'tsure, buthe supposes—rather 
romantically—that he may pass 
thenight in a cemetery; the subtitle 
reads “I don't care.” Strangely, 
the subtitles of the film and the 
trailer which follows it are worded 
differently; to pick only one ex- 
ample, the title of a Balzac story is 
translated as “A Sinister Affair” 
in the film, and as “A Mysterious 
Affair” (not quite the same adjec- 
tive) in the trailer! 

Awareness of language is well- 
served by the disc's bilingual com- 
mentary tracks. The English track 
offers Stonehill's admirable (and 
well-synchronized) essay, along 
with various translated comments 
byco-scenarist Marcel Moussy and 
Truffaut's lifelong friend Robert 
Lachenay. The French track fea- 
tures a running commentary by 
Lachenay and Moussy, and is 
hosted by Truffaut scholar Annette 
Insdorf, who also provided the ex- 
cellent liner notes. 

One of the more common fan- 
tastic elements in Truffaut's work 
was his stylization of women into 
mythic beings, a trait which first 
become pronounced in JULES 
AND JIM, based on the 1953 novel 
by Henri-Pierre Roché. Whereas 
THE 400 BLOWS contains anum- 
ber of unforgettable passages (eg. 
Antoine's theft of the milk bottle, 
or the view of Paris through the 
paddy wagon's bars after his ar- 
rest), JULES AND JIMis Truffaut's 
first complete masterpiece. Cov- 
ering a period of 25 years, begin- 
ning in 1912, it tells the story of the 
friendship of the German Jules 


(Oskar Werner) and the French- 
man Jim (Henri Serre), which eas- 
ily survives their national opposition 
during World War |, but cannot 
endure cohabitation with Cather- 
ine (Jeanne Moreau), the free- 
thinking woman who loves them 
both. This charming, vivaciously- 
edited film—whose pace surely in- 
fluenced Richard Lester in the 
approach he took to his films with 
the Beatles—was widely misun- 
derstood by young audiences in 
the 1960s, who adopted its idyllic 
early passages as a blueprint for 
communal loving and living, while 
disregarding the bitterness and 
melancholy ofits bottomline. Ironi- 
cally, Catherine was adopted as a 
feminist symbol by many women 
who found her independence ad- 
mirable, without taking account of 
the hurt she experienced by loving 
with none but a selfish focus, and 
the pain she caused to those who 
loved her so unconventionally. 
Seen today, the film cleaves more 
closely to "70s disillusionment than 
to ‘60s idealism, and Catherine 
almost seems to be a supernatural 
emanation from the sphinx that 
precedes her in the lives of Jules 
and Jim, a femme fatale who ap- 
pears to thwart a perfectly bal- 
anced friendship. In the words of 
screenwriter Jean Gruault, the 
story ends with “a leap into meta- 
physics, into the beyond, the su- 
pernatural.” 

As a footnote to Brian Stone- 
hill's interview with JULES AND 
JIM's screenwriter Jean Gruault in 
the November/Decernber 1992 is- 
sue of FILM COMMENT, it was re- 
ported that this forthcoming 
laserdisc would include footage 
never before seen in this country. It 
is difficult to tell to what extent this 
has come true. First of all, the 
running time of JULES AND JIMis 
a bit of a conundrum. Annette 
Insdorf's book on Truffaut lists it at 
110m. TRUFFAUT ON TRUFFAUT 
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reports 100m. Leonard Maltin's 
MOVIE AND VIDEO GUIDE lists it at 
104m. Voyager's version, which 
promises to be 105m, runs just 
over 106m... exactly 4m 57s longer 
than the time-compressed, pan/ 
scanned Janus Films print (101m 
12s)that preceded it in circulation. 
As far as | can tell, only one short 
fragment has been added to the 
film—a brief voice-over prologue, 
spoken by Jeanne Moreau over a 
black screen: 


You told me: | love you. 
I told you: Wait. 
I almost said: Yes. 
You said: Go. 


The somber tone of her voice is 
prophetic of the film's conflict and 
tragedy, and the stressed impera- 
tive of the last word becomes a 
command, vigorously obeyed by 
Georges Delerue's boisterous, cir- 
cus-like, main title theme. 
JULES AND JIM was photo- 
graphed by Raoul Coutard in 
Franscope, which Insdorf incor- 
rectly describes as a 2.1 screen 
ratio; in fact, Franscope was a 
2.35:1 anamorphic process (origi- 
nally “Cinepanoramic”) compat- 
ible with CinemaScope. Voyager's 
superb-looking disc, transferred 
from a 35mm CinemaScope com- 
posite duplicate negative, is per- 
fectlyframedat2.35 and noticeably 
thinner than THE 400 BLOWS 
(which should look this way). The 
visual improvement over CBS/Fox 
Video's old P&S release (#6679, 
$59.95) is outstanding; the me- 
dium shots are no longer close- 
ups, and intimate scenes between 
two characters are no longer com- 
posed of one isolated actor staring 
plaintively offscreen. The film's 
impressive sense of nature and 
landscape are also recovered. 
Two shots in particular are 
worth singling out. The first is a 
two-second shot of the female 
statue (Chapter 5/9:22-9:24), in 
which we can now appreciate that 


Henri Serre, Jeanne Moreau, and Oskar Werner 
in one of the early, idyllic moments of JULES AND JIM. 


before their lips touch. It's one of 
those amazing moments when 
Nature can be seen collaborating 
with filmmakers on an especially 
important mission. One can see 
such moments frequently during 
JULES AND JIM; the commentar- 
ies inform us that some of the 
melancholic misty exteriors, which 
portend the tragedy to come, were 
unavoidable and intended to be 
shot in strong sunlight. 

The availability of the com- 
plete frame is also essential to an 
appreciation of Truffaut and editor 
Claudine Bouché's use of stock 
footage during the WWI montages. 
As Bouché points out during the 
commentary, they were surprised 
to discover that almost all stock 
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Truffaut and Coutard were creat- 
ing a sensation of vertigo by repro- 
ducing the zoom-in/dolly-back 
movement coined in Hitchcock's 
film of that name. The other is the 
silhouetted shot of Catherine's first 
intimacy with Jim (21/9:11-9:31), 
which features a miraculous coin- 
cidence that goes unnoticed by the 
disc's commentators. Prior to the 
scene, Jules mentions to Jim that 
he's working on a book about drag- 
onflies and plans to write a love 
storywith insectsas the main char- 
acters. As Jim and Catherine 
initiate their love affair, we can see 
on the windowpane between their 
Silhouettes—on the outside look- 
ing in—an insect that seems to 
crawinside Catherine's mouth just 


ow 


It's Bill! The unfortunate hero of Lawrence Woolsey's MANT! 
(included in its entirety with letterboxed pressings of Joe Dante's MATINEE). 


footage of WWI comes from films 
made after the war, like Lewis 
Milestone's ALL QUIET ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT (1930). During 
these sequences—and during 
other historic shots of Paris and 
antiquated streets and trains—the 
screen ratio changes wildly, frorn 
1.33 to 1.85, sometimes with 
unmatted sprockets, while other 
stock shots are anamorphically 
stretchedto fill the wholescreen, to 
delirious, unreal effect. At other 
points, there are ratio adjustments 
without apparent reason; narnely, 
two scenes involving Jim— during 
his wait for Catherine at a bistro 
(Chapter 13), and his later peering 
out of his window at Jules' cottage 
(Chapter 17)—are peripherally 
matted to something closer to 2. 1. 
(Does anyone know why?) 

The subtitling of JULES AND 
JIM, again by Laurent Bouzereau, 
is much more successful than the 


work done on THE 400 BLOWS. 
The CBS Foxversion was subtitled 
by Miracle Editorial Services, a 
British company (to judge by some 
of its spellings), and itis preferable 
to Bouzereau's effort only in one or 
two instances. 

Acompelling pointof compari- 
son is Bassiak [Serge Rezvani]'s 
song *Le Tourbillon" (*The Whirl- 
pool," co-written with Jeanne 
Moreau), which Catherine sings in 
Chapter 19/2:50. The Miracle Edi- 
torial Services translation ex- 
cludes the first two lines of the 
second verse, and Bouzereau's 
word choices are far more suc- 
cessful at capturing the carefree 
sway of the melody. 

The MES version excels in one 
particular passage (19/2:50) 
where Jim tells the story of a 
soldier who won a woman's love 


through the mail though he died 
in wartime. The story is given its 
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poignant afterglow by Jim's clos- 
ing line, quoted from the last letter 
ever written by the soldier; MES 
translates it as *Your breasts are 
the only weapons | want to hold.” 
Bouzereau fumbles the sentiment 
over the line of comedy: “Your 
breasts are the only bombs I've 
loved.” Another passage where | 
would disagree with the Voyager 
translation occurs during a con- 
versation among the trio after they 
attend a Swedish play, presum- 
ably by August Strindberg. At one 
point, while describing the play's 
hero, Bouzereau has Jim use the 
word “gay” in place of the French 
*homosexuel," thoughthe expres- 
Sion was not yet coined in 1912. 
That said, Bouzereau's choice is 
infinitely preferable to the MES 
version, which translated the word 
is *impotent"! 

The English commentary 
tracks provided for JULES AND 
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JIM are a marvelous a grab bag, 
featuring commentary by Truf- 
faut's longtime associate Suzanne 
Schiffman, translated excerpts 
from interviews with Jean Gruault 
and Claudine Bouché (both found 
in their original recordings on the 
French track), and interpretive 
criticism by Annette Insdorf. It's 
all extremely well-synthesized, and 
adds a beautifully faceted sheen of 
information to an already essential 
purchase. 

While looking ahead to the 25 
YEARS, 25 FILMS documentary, 
we submit a humble request to the 
Voyager Company: a combination 
set of the 29m ANTOINE AND 
COLETTE (never released on tape, 
and no longer included in prints of 
LOVE AT TWENTY) and STOLEN 
KISSES (previously released on 
tape only in a mood-murdering, 
dubbed print). 


MATINEE 


1993, MCA Universal 
#41481/#41548 (LB), D/S/SS/CC, 
$34.98/$39.98 (LB), 98m 6s 


Hot on the heels of its video- 
cassette release, MCA Universal 
has issued Joe Dante's latest film 
[reviewed VW 18:20-21] on disc in 
separate full-screen and letter- 
boxed editions. Well, sort of: the 
full-screen version is actually half- 
and-half, with Side 1 accidentally 
letterboxed! Only slightly more ex- 
pensive, the letterboxed edition is 
clearly the essential purchase; not 
only because of its precise 1.66:1 
framing (which under the circum- 
stancesis only half an advantage), 
but because it also includes a bo- 
nus CAVdisc containingthe entire, 
uninterrupted MANT! featurette 
(16m 7s) and MANT! trailer (3m 
31s). Both extras are in BEW and 


predictably entertaining. The trailer 
for MATINEE itself is not included 
on either pressing. 

The MANT! trailer is sampled in 
MATINEE under the opening cred- 
its, during which its continuity is 
interrupted with cutaways to our 
young heroes, the Loomis broth- 
ers (Simon Fenton and Jesse Lee), 
attheStrand Theater. Theuninter- 
rupted trailer includes some pas- 
sages conspicuously missing from 
MATINEE, namely a snippet from 
Lawrence Woolsey's *1961 re- 
lease" DEATH BY FRIGHT, and a 
shot of subway mayhem culled 
from Ray Harryhausen's THE 
BEAST FROM 20,000 FATHOMS 
(1953). The trailer—whose letter- 
boxing on Side 3 is slightly less 
generous than the excerpts viewed 
on Side 1—ends with the same 
tacked-on *Special Preview" slide 
as seen in the film. 


Robert Cornthwaite, Dick Miller (BG), Kevin McCarthy, and Cathy Moriarty 
take aim against what Our Friend the Atom hath wrought in MANT! 
SZS 
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MANT! itself (whose opening 
title design borrows the spurred 
*M* from THE DEADLY MANTIS, 
1957) is quite extraordinary in ways 
that are not always apparent in its 
MATINEE excerpts (where most of 
the featurette is included, albeit 
sometimes from distorted or 
Dutch-angled points-of-view). It is 
very much in the vein of Dante's 
double-edged AMAZON WOMEN 
ON THE MOON sketches, in that 
MANTI!'s comedic focus is allowed 
to encompass a dark message 
that can be interpreted as seriously 
as one cares to take it, thanks to 
some graceful writing (by Jerico 
[Stone] and Charlie Haas) and a 
scene-stealing performance by 
Robert Cornthwaite as the erudite 
(or smart) Dr. Flonken. 

The MANTI featurette is com- 
posed of seven blackouts, each of 
which is assigned its own chapter 
(with cute titles like “The Great E- 
Mant-Cipator” and “Imprison- 
Mant”). Enough unused footage is 
included to make the short sur- 
prising inits own right, afair amount 
of it featuring Dick Miller as a 
sugar-toting soldier under General 
Ankrum (Kevin McCarthy)'s com- 
mand. In MATINEE itself, Miller's 
MANT! appearances go easily un- 
noticed, but the disc restores his 
full cooperation, including several 
lines of dialogue. Surprisingly, the 
short does not end as it does in the 
film, with a multi-camera 3-D 
Technicolor mushroom cloud and 
atomic firestorm (*Jesus! This is 
it!”). Instead, the revelation of 
William Schallert's mant-saliva in- 
fection segues abruptly to some 
amusingly phony reel-end scrib- 
blings. We didn't notice this the 
first time around, but none of the 
familiar 50s vintage faces in MANTI 
receive screen credit. 

Like MATINEE, MANTI is letter- 
boxed at approximately 1.66 and 
boasts a delightful stereo surround 
track. It isn’t quite “Rumble 
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Rama,” but perhaps this is what 
“Rumble Rama” sounds like when 
the sound dials aren't entrusted to 
Harvey Starkweather. Neither the 
short or its trailer offer very much 
that lends itself to CAV exploration; 
in fact, the only practical use we 
could conceive was to still-step 
through the trailer as Lawrence 
Woolsey (John Goodman) fans 
those hilariously vague “national 
magazines" past the camera. They 
are still hilariously vague. 

And what of MATINEE itself? 
Aside from one brief but glaring 
instance of color distortion (blame 
that orange backdrop to Kellie 
Martin's introductory scene), it 
looks ideal. Even the excerpt from 
THE SHOOK-UP SHOPPING 
CART (a cruelly apt parody of 
Disney's dull '60s live-action wide- 
screen offerings) is correctly letter- 
boxed on both discs at 2.35:1, as 
itis on the cassette version. There 
are 25 chapter marks and the side 
break is perfectly chosen, dividing 
thefilm intothe anticipation/prepa- 
ration for the MANTI premiere and 
the MANTI-inee itself. 

We've seen MATINEE about a 
half-dozen timesnow, anditshows 
no sign of exhaustion; in fact, each 
newviewing yields some new detail 
worth noting, whether its the “eye” 
motif contained in all the movie 
posters in the Loomis boys' bed- 
room (complemented by Wool- 
sey's warm advisory, *Keep your 
eyes open"), orits portrayal of how 
movies permeate our lives in subtle 
ways, ranging from Top 10 hits like 
“The Man Who Shot Liberty Val- 
ance," to the magazines we read, 
to8mmmemories watched intear- 
ful, heart-wrenching privacy. It is 
not the least of MATINEE's accom- 
plishments that, like the science 
fiction classics it parodies, it 
arouses in the viewer a nostalgic 
yearning for a less certain era, 
where there was no tomorrow but 
an innocence that seemed eternal. 


QUEST FOR FIRE 


1981, FoxVideo #1148-85, 
D/S/SS/LB, $49.98, 100m 26s 


Although it has dated far better 
than Hammer's various excursions 
into the “Dawn of Man,” Jean- 
Jacques Annaud's French-Cana- 
dian film QUEST FOR FIRE (based 
on J.H. Rosny Sr.'s 1911 Belgian 
novel LA GUERRE DU FEU) has 
somehow been quicker to fade 
from the popular consciousness. 
The film was produced in authen- 
tic locations in Canada, Scotland, 
and Kenya with the creative input 
of various scientific authorities— 
including anthropologist Desmond 
Morris (who designed the charac- 
ters’ gestures and body language) 
and novelist/linguist Anthony Bur- 
gess (who created various primi- 
tive languages for the film's 
tribes)—but it was not the major 
2001-like phenomenon that audi- 
encesanticipated. Perhaps this let- 
terboxedtransfer willhelp Annaud's 
film to reach the appreciative audi- 
ence it deserves. 

Setapproximately80,000 years 
ago, QUEST FOR FIRE opens on 
the Ulam tribe, arace of prehistoric 
humans not far evolved beyond 
the simian, who have neverthe- 
less created for themselves a mo- 
nogamous social structure and 
the ability to preserve (if not cre- 
ate) fire. When the Ulam camp is 
raided by a murderous horde of 
woolly cannibals, a small group 
of survivors escape to the wet- 
lands, where the high winds rob 
them of the fire they need to sur- 
vive. Three representatives— 
Naoh (Everett TWIN PEAKS 
McGill), Amoukan (Ron BEAUTY 
AND THE BEAST Perlman), and 
Gaw (Nameer El-Kadi)—are sent 
away to find and retrieve fire for 
the Ulam people. After a series of 
misadventures with saber-toothed 
tigers and jungle maneaters, they 
encounter Ika (Rae Dawn Chong), 


James Hurley (James Marshall) tries to rescue Laura Palmer (Sheryl Lee) 
from her death wish in David Lynch's TWIN PEAKS: FIRE WALK WITH ME. 


a young female of the lvaka tribe— 
amore evolved, more enlightened 
species of Man. Their paths are 
divergent, but Naoh's love for Ika 
compels him to follow her back to 
the lvaka camp, where he learns 
the vital skills of verbal communi- 
cation and fire-making. Scripted 
by Gerard Brach (Polanski's fre- 
quent collaborator), this episodic 
film contains equal amounts of 
comedy and wisdom, and has 
some unexpectedly moving se- 
quences. The film's most famous 
scene—in which Naoh is shaken to 
tears by the fabulous sight of a 
mud-covered conjurer generating 
fire in a handmade friction de- 
vice—touches a very deep emo- 
tional chord within the viewer, but 
equally impressive is the film's 
ability to communicate turns in its 
narrative on purely sensory, even 
olfactory, levels. In one memo- 
rable sequence after Ika's aban- 
donment of the Ulam threesome, 
Naoh lays down to sleep on a bed 


of heath and—we can tell by the 
way he snorts and hugs it close— 
smells that Ika also slept there on 
her way home; it is at this point that 
he leaves his own people to set off 
on his own direction, her direction. 
We also see the lvaka teaching the 
Ulam how to laugh, and come 
away from Annaud's film with the 
insight that it was the knowledge of 
fire that gave man the luxury of 
laughter. 

FoxVideo has encoded QUEST 
FOR FIRE with 19 chapters, and 
informed its glossy sleeve with a 
modest paragraph about Burgess’ 
Indo-European languages. (For a 
more definitive explanation, read 
“Firetalk” in Burgess’ non-fiction 
collection BUT DO BLONDES 
PREFER GENTLEMEN?) The film has 
been letterboxed at approximately 
2.35:1, though Claude Agostini's 
compositions look slightly clipped 
at the top and bottom. Onthe copy 
we viewed, we also noticed some 
grain distortion inthe early shots of 


the blue (day-for-night) sky. Of 
course, this widescreen presenta- 
tion is nothing less than a rebirth 
when compared to CBS Fox's old 
P&S transfer, which robbed the 
film of its warm, tribal composi- 
tions, and the panoramic splendor 
ofits vast, uninhabited landscapes. 
See it this way, at a repertory the- 
ater, or not at all. 


TWIN PEAKS: 
FIRE WALK WITH ME 


1992, Image Entertainment 
#1D2335L1, D/S/SS/CC, 
134m 12s, $49.95 


The American laserdisc edition 
of David Lynch's great, misunder- 
stood tragedy is finally available, 
and in noticeably different condi- 
tion than Nippon Herald's Japa- 
nese import [VW 16:29-30]. On the 
plus side: as anticipated, the two- 
disc set has been meticulously 
TOC-encoded with 41 chapters; 
the import had no chapter stops 
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whatsoever. The side breaks are 
also superior to those of the im- 
port, and Side 3 (Laura's last night 
on earth and first night beyond) is 
presented in CAV, which makes it 
much easier to analyze exactly what 
transpires during Laura's murder. 
The disc's most significant refine- 
ment over the import, however, is 
its greatly improved sound mix. 
While English subtitles are present 
for words drowned out by loud 
music in the theatrical prints, that 
dialogue is more easily interpreted 
here, and we were actually able to 
make out what Ronnette Pulaski 
(PhoebeAugustine) saysthat saves 
her from being murdered by BOB. 
She makes an appeal through her 
sobs: “Mother, if | die now, will you 
come and see me?... | don't want 
you to see me." At this humble 
expression, containing the intima- 
tions of a redirected life, the Angel 
intervenes. Although Ronnette is 
shown to have two living parents in 
the series, she seerns to be speak- 
ing here to a spirit; in a single 
brushstroke, Lynch and co-screen- 
writer Robert Engels suggest that 
unresolved feelings about her 
mother's death and father's re- 
marriage may have set this girl on 
the wrong path in life. The scene is 
well worth examining in CAV, as it 
contains a fewimages that appear 
for only one or two frames. 

The domestic videocassette 
release of this title (Columbia 
Tristar New Line #75843) con- 
tains the complete, unmasked 
image as photographed by Ron 
Garcia. The disc, therefore, has 
been matted (not “letterboxed”) 
to a ratio of approximately 1.75: 1; 
this remeasurement should offer 
slightly more image than the the- 
atrical 1.85:1 projection, but it 
doesn't, which is where this press- 
ing must be criticized. The tops of 
people's heads are often clipped 
by the top masking and, at 18:23- 
31 in Chapter 40 (“Tears in 


Heaven”), the Angel that appears 
to Laura Palmer hovers with her 
head completely out of frame! As 
compared to the import, the do- 
mestic image seems to slightly 
favor the right side of the screen, 
anditis also considerably brighter; 
the Japanese disc is darker 
throughout, preserving the op- 
pressive darkness within the 
Palmer home, which is hardly 
noticeable on the Image press- 
ing. Likewise, Annie Blackburn 
(Heather Graham)'s bedside 
cameo seems to occur at early 
morning on the Image disc, with 
Annie's dress adorned with washes 
of multiple colors; on the import, 
the scene is decidedly nocturnal, 
and Annie's dress looks dark, deco- 
rated only with different swirls of 
dark blue. This darkening of the 
image was also intended to mask 
the transition between Laura's 
painting of the opened door andits 
subtle replacement with an identi- 
cal set; here, the substitution is 
immediately evident—it shouldn't 
be obvious until the camera glides 
like a ghost through that door. 
This sequence appears on Side 2 
of the Image set, which looks no- 
ticeably grainier than either Sides 1 
or 3. The curtains of the Red Room, 
the scarlet suit of the Man from 
Another Place, and the red stage 
lighting during Julee Cruise's Road- 
house concert are particularly 
noisy, but suffer no such distortion 
on the import. 

In short, both versions have 
their share of outstanding qualities 
and shortcomings. It's interesting 
to note that, while Nippon Herald 
packaged their disc for “PEAKS 
Freaks” (with pet phrases, sym- 
bols, and off-kilter imagery), 
Image's set comes in a glossy, 
attractive, single-sleeve jacket 
whose liner notes provide a con- 
cise, introductory overview of 
Lynch's career, including quotes 
from Lynch, Kyle MacLachlan, and 
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Sheryl Lee about the TWIN PEAKS 
phenomenon. That's good too, 
because as time goes on, this un- 
justly maligned film will introduce 
more people to the series than 
vice-versa. Viewed from that angle, 
the series seems more ambitious 
than disappointing, its otherworldly 
fugues less alienating and more 
chillingly familiar. If the overall de- 
sign feels less than complete, we 
must admit that this element of 
mystery, this enigmatic lack of clo- 
sure, is precisely what keeps luring 
us back for repeat viewings. At its 
best, Lynch's magnum opus ig- 
nites ourimaginations like the arms 
of the Venus de Milo. 


* WEST OF ZANZIBAR 
* THE UNHOLY THREE 


1928/1930, MGM/UA #ML102859, 
D, $39.95, 64m 44s/71m 31s 


If, sometimein the future, laser- 
disc jackets ever become as col- 
lectable as classic movie posters 
are today, | predict that this gor- 
geous Lon Chaney double-sleeved 
gatefold will eventually fetch top- 
dollar; it's an absolute knockout. 
The front (could this be Bill 
Nelson's work?) is like a FAMOUS 
MONSTERS OF FILMLAND cover 
painting that we never saw, and the 
back and interior feature photo 
collages of scenes from both fea- 
tures (in the case of THE UNHOLY 
THREE, even a behind-the-scenes 
shot of director Jack Conway pre- 
senting Harry Earles with a birth- 
day cake!). The discs inside are 
equally welcorne, as they take the 
digital medium's first steps beyond 
Chaney's mostfamous creations— 
THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE 
DAME (1923) and THE PHANTOM 
OF THE OPERA (1925)—to the 
real essence of Chaney's unique 
abilities as an actor. 

WEST OF ZANZIBAR is the 
first of the many fabled collab- 
orations of Chaney and director 


There's more than meets the eye as Mrs. O'Grady (Lon Chaney) and her infant grandson (Harry Earles) 
admire a tempting bauble in THE UNHOLY THREE. 


Tod Browning to reach laserdisc. 
It's one of their best works, and the 
presentation is exceptional. Lon 
plays Phroso, a vaudeville magi- 
cian whose spine is irreparably 
damaged during a struggle with 
Crane (Lionel Barrymore), a weal- 
thy ivory merchant who has 
convinced Phroso's wife Anna 
(Jacqueline Gadson) to run away 
with him. In time, Maizie returns 
with a young infant, whom Phroso 
swears to use as an instrument of 
vengeance against Crane. Many 
years later, the child—Maizie (Mary 
Nolan)—has grown to experienced, 
cynical womanhood in the jungle 
brothels west of Zanzibar. Her 
guardian, Phroso, now goes by the 
name of Dead Legs Flint and uses 
his old stage magic to dominate 
the superstitious cannibal natives, 
who regard him as a White God. 
When Dead Legs hears that Crane 
is in the area to gather ivory, his 
henchman use a monstrous cos- 
tume to frighten the booty away 


from his native help, then sends a 
message to his old rival admitting 
to responsibility for the theft. As 
Crane crosses the jungle to meet 
the ivory thief he does not yet rec- 
ognize, Dead Legs prepares to in- 
troduce him to the wreckage of his 
daughter. 

This salty melodrama (based 
on Chester De Vonde's play 
KONGO, a title that was used for 
Jack Conway's 1935 sound re- 
make with Walter Huston) is ex- 
tremely well-acted across the 
board, with Chaney's malicious, 
trunk-dragging ogre and Warner 
Baxter's (implicitly drug-addicted) 
doctor particularly outstanding. 
The silent production is presented 
here with atailor-rnade music-and- 
effects soundtrack that, although 
thinly recorded and prone to bass 
distortion, greatly enhances the 
taunting and oppressive mood of 
the picture. Judging from its au- 
dible scratches and occasional 
needle-hiss, the source of this 


accompaniment may well be an 
original Vitaphone recording, 
though no background informa- 
tion is provided. The picture is 
quite rich considering its age, and 
lightly dusted throughout with thin 
white scratches that grow heavier 
at reel ends; the intertitles, appar- 
ently of more recent (but still early) 
vintage, are in better condition. 
The opening titles are window- 
boxed, and the side break—al- 
though placed 8m before the end 
of the film—is not intrusive. The 
sleeve incorrectly clocks the run- 
ning time at “1 hour 34 minutes.” 

The companion feature, THE 
UNHOLY THREE, is Jack Con- 
way'ssound remake of Browning's 
1925 silent classic (which also 
starred Chaney). Based on a 1917 
NEW YORK MAGAZINE short story 
byClarence Aaron “Tod” Robbins 
(who later wrote *Spurs," the ba- 
sis of FREAKS), THE UNHOLY 
THREE was Chaney's only sound 
film, and it makes good its 
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Echo (Lon Chaney), Hercules (Ivan Linow), and 
Tweedledee (Harry Earles)—THE UNHOLY THREE unmasked! 


promise to represent “The Man of 
1000 Faces” as “The Man of 1000 
Voices.” Chaney stars as Echo, a 
carnival ventriloquist who pools his 
masterminding resources with two 
fellow attractions—Hercules the 
strongman (lvan Linow), and a 
midget named Tweedledee (Harry 
Earles)—to form the eponymous 
crime ring. Setting up house with 
an alluring pickpocket named 
Rosie (Lila Lee), Echo poses as her 
elderly grandmother Mrs. O'Grady 
and opens a pet shop. With 
Hercules posing as “her” son-in- 
law and the sadistic, cigar-smok- 
ing Tweedledee disguised as a 
bonneted baby, their cover is com- 
plete as they initiate a crimewave 
of jewel thievery and murder. The 
security of their facade is threat- 
ened when Rosie falls in love with 
shopworker Hector (Elliot Nugent, 
who co-wrote the screenplay), 
whom Echo jealously frames for 
one of Tweedledee's murders. 
Conway's film is frequently 
belittled in comparison with 


Browning's version but it has a lot 
to recommend it. Chaney is in- 
credible, equally convincing as the 
gruff Echo and the prissy Mrs. 
O'Grady, and in the early scenes 
he proves himself a talented ven- 
triloquist as well. Lila Lee (best 
remembered as Valentino's co-star 
in BLOOD AND SAND) is also 
memorable as Rosie, although her 
charming performance contains 
some remnants of the broad, physi- 
cal expressiveness associated with 
silent film acting. If Ivan Linows 
dense accent barelysurvives sound 
recording, Harry Earles' high- 
pitched, thickly-accented voice is 
instrumental in helping him to 
achieve mornents of genuine ter- 
ror. After committing a murder 
that occurs offscreen, his gleeful 
mocking of his victim's cries 
(“Spare my life, spare my life!”) 
paints a more vivid moment of 
horror than any graphic presenta- 
tion could have conveyed. Taken 
together with Earles' more graphi- 
cally vicious performance in the 


Browning version, Tweedledee is 
easily one of the most frightening 
figures in the history of film. (He 
was also the model for countless 
cigar-smoking infants, most re- 
cently Baby Herman in WHO 
FRAMED ROGER RABBIT?) In 
fact, theentire film—like the origi- 
nal—has an understated, night- 
marish quality, in which nothing 
is what it seems to be, where 
naivete is vulnerability and the 
truth is monstrous. 

Aside from constant slight 
speckling—quite understandable 
in a film of its age— THE UNHOLY 
THREE looks quite good. The 
soundis clear when clearly spoken 
(notalways the case), butit doesn't 
offer much range. The last 23m 
are presented on Side 3 in CAV, a 
fact not reported on the sleeve. 
Accessing the film is needlessly 
awkward (it begins on Side 2, 
Chapter 20), necessitating a fair 
bit of disc juggling if you don't 
care to watch the films in their 
prescribed order; the set could 
have easily been programmed on 
separate discs, entirely in CAV. 
Both films are given 20 chapter 
marks, though they are of un- 
equal length. 

The only thing missing from 
this set, logically speaking, is 
Browning's 1936 talkie THE DEVIL 
DOLL. In this film, ZANZIBAR's 
Lionel Barrymore adopts Cha- 
neys UNHOLY THREE grand- 
mother drag in a plot that resolves 
in a loose reprise of ZANZIBAR's 
finale. Barrymore, like Chaney, 
looks knowingly on his daughter's 
lover tells her that the (criminal) 
father she never metis dead. THE 
DEVIL DOLL isn't a Chaney title, 
but its inclusion in this set would 
have formed a lovely arc, and 
there certainly would have been 
room for it. So buy this disc— 
which frankly needs your support 
if its like is ever to be seen again— 
and add MGM/UA's cassette of 
THE DEVIL DOLL to create your 
own private triple-bill! [^] 
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director of Horror films—or, for that matter, 
about any director!” 
om —Douglas E. Winter 
`~ CEMETERY DANCE 


“LOVINGLY ASSEMBLED... 
page after page of provocative 
stills and poster art... 

It's one of the most ambitious, 
and best, books ever produced about a 


“RAW, RAUNCHY, 
AND COMPULSIVELY READABLE... 
it would be unthinkable for any 
self-respecting Eurotrash fanatic 
to be without it!” 
— Bill Kelley 


PRIMAL SCREEN 
(New York Times Syndicate) 


“IT’S THE MOST GLORIOUS THING 


I'VE EVER BEHELD! 
wu ' + It immediately catapults into my 
Hh haa Top Ten list of favorite possessions!” 
Nerd 
T 
his lavish, 8%" x 12" hardcover 


—Dennis Daniel, Editor 
contains all you will ever need to know 


THE FAMOUS MONSTERS CHRONICLES 
-The Films of Jess Franco- about Spain’s Maverick of the Macabre: 


Lucas Balbo A critical filmography reviewing almost 
Peter Blumenstock 200 films—including uncompleted and 
Christian Kessler unreleased titles! More than 400 rare 


photos, posters, and ad mats! In-depth 
articles about the careers of Franco and 
actress Soledad Miranda! Candid 
interviews with actors Howard Vernon, 


Additional Material by Tim Lucas 


Foreword by Howard Vernon 
Published by Graf Haufen and Frank Trebbin 


255 pages! Jack Taylor, William Berger and 
Written in English! Monica Swinn, producer Erwin C. 
Fact-checked by Franco himself! Dietrich and, of course, Jess Franco! 


EDITION LIMITED TO 1,500 COPIES—1,000 ALREADY SOLD!—HURRY! 


Contains adult material. You must be 21 to order. je 

$49.95 — USA Book Rate, or Outside USA Surface Mail Videox Y 

$52.95 —USA Priority Air Mail WatchdoG 

$66.95 — Outside USA Air Mail P.O. Box 5283 

Send check, cash or money orders US funds only Cincinnati, OH 45205-0283 


VISA/Mastercard accepted by mail or phone Phone: (513) 471-8989 


THe LETTERBOX 


REGGIE NALDER: 
THE TRUE STORY 


I was so very pleased with your 
extensive article and David Del 
Valle's interview regarding the ca- 
reerof mydear friend Reggie Nalder 
[VW 17:26-41]. The selection of 
photographs was wonderfully var- 
ied. | am very happy to have con- 
tributed in a small way to this 
project. l'm also certain Reggie 
would have been very pleased. 

| would like to lay to rest the 
mystery regarding Reggie's disfig- 
urement. The stories of acid and 
fire are quite dramatic, but untrue. 
In an extensive, recent conversa- 
tion with his cousin, | learned that, 
as a 14 year old, Reggie developed 
a severe case of acne. He was 
under a doctor's care and being 
treated for it. During an ultraviolet 
treatrnent, the attending nurse left 
the roorn and did not return at the 
required time—thus Reggie was 
overexposed, causing damage to 


the skin. The area of the damage 
was around the lower lip and chin. 
While he was young, the damage 
was not as visible; it became more 
prominently defined as he moved 
along in age. With this knowledge, 
we can also put to rest Reggie's 
account of his brother Ernst per- 
ishingina fire. Reggie oncetold me 
his brother died of tuberculosis at 
the age of 34. Ernst was a motion 
picture makeup artist, working in 
Vienna and possibly Berlin. He also 
wrote. Upon his death he was bur- 
ied in Brussels. Reggie related to 
me that he always wanted his 
brother's remains exhumed, cre- 
mated and brought to America to 
rest beside their mother. Near the 
end of his life, he asked if | would 
see that this was done. I'm very 
happy to say that, with the help of 
his cousins Greta and Litzie, and 
another close friend of Reggie's, | 
have been able to fulfill this last 
wish. Ernst's ashes now rest be- 
tween Reggie and his mother Ida. 
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Reggie was a highly cultured 
gentleman. Over the years we at- 
tended many concerts, ballets and 
operas. His favorite opera was 
Puccini's “Tosca.” Ironically 
“Tosca” was one of the last things 
we saw together. It was given at the 
Music Center in Los Angeles. The 
tile role was sung by the superb 
Maria Ewing. Reggie thought she 
was absolutely wonderful!! 

As you know, Reggie was a 
member of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences. He was 
invited seven years ago to be a 
member of the Committee (a 
branch of the Academy) for the 
selection of the films submitted to 
the Academy for qualification to 
receive a nomination in the Best 
Foreign Language Film category. 
Since he spoke four languages, he 


Johannes Buzalski transcribes 
the confessions of witches 

in the Reggie Nalder hit, 
MARK OF THE DEVIL (1968). 


was highly qualified to be amem- 
ber of this selective committee. 
He was extremely devoted to films 
from foreign countries. It was my 
privilege, over a ten year period, 
to attend with Reggie all screen- 
ings and functions at the Acad- 
emy including the Academy 
Award (Oscar) Presentations. 

It is my intention to eventually 
donate all of the material Reggie 
left me regarding his career to the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences Library for the study 
of the Motion Picture. In this way, 
generations of future students and 
scholars of the motion picture art 
form will have his material at their 
disposal. 

Thank you once again for your 
wonderful tribute. I'm glad that at 
last something has been done in- 
depth about Reggie—he was 
indeed a cherished friend, a 
gentleman, and yes, a Man of 
Mystery! 

Dwight L. Grell 
Los Angeles, CA 


UNLISTED NALDER 


| read your issue on Reggie 
Nalder with great interestand plea- 
sure, for his appearances never go 
unnoticed by me, a taste | share 
with many fantastic film aficiona- 
dos. | also helped to research an 
article about him published in the 
French fanzine CINÉ-ZINE-ZONE 
#60, which enables me to send 
you the following details that may 
be of interest to your readers and 
help to fill out your posthumous 
hommage to one of the greats of 
the Horror cinema. 

Reggie's first French film dates 
from 1945, not 1949. He appeared 
in Henri Calefs Jéricho (under 
his real name!) as a Gestapo 
agent. He appeared in a single 
scene, where he got to say *Heil 
Hitler." His second appearance, 
this time as Reggie Nalder, was in 
one of Maurice Tourneur's last 
films, Impasse des Deux Anges, 


(“The Two Angels’ Impasse,” 
1948), a thriller in which he plays a 
killer nicknamed “Bébé,” thus pre- 
dating his part in Hitchcock's THE 
MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH, 
which made him famous. 

In addition to the films men- 
tioned in your article, Nalder also 
appeared in Christian Jaque's 
Barbe Bleue (“Bluebeard,” 
1951), asthecaptain ofthe guard; 
Gottfried Reinhardt's BETRAYED 
(1954), Henri Verneuit's Les 
Amants du Tage (“The Lovers of 
the River Tagus," 1954) as a hotel 
manager; Eduard Von Borsody's 
LIANNE, JUNGLE GODDESS [Li- 
ane, das Madchen aus dem 
Urwald, “Liane the Jungle Girl,” 
1956] as the main villain; and in 
Pierre Montazel'S Les Saintes 
Nitouches (“The Professional 
Virgins,” 1963). 

Lucas Balbo 
Paris, France 


ANOTHER ONE THAT 
GOT AWAY 


Reggie Nalder was under- 
appreciated by Hollywood's cast- 
ing directors. His all-too-brief 
Andorian role in STAR TREK's 
*Journey to Babel" remains 
awesome. 

Nalder also played his signa- 
ture weirdo/assassin role in 
SEVEN (1979), produced in Ha- 
waii by Andy Sidaris. One of the 
targets of William “Big Bill” 
Smith's government sanctioned 
liquidation squad, Nalder is trailed 
to his lush hideaway by sexy Bar- 
bara Leigh via helicopter. He turns 
the tables on her, apparently with 
rape in mind, but Leigh manages 
to wipe Nalder out. The show also 
starred the late Ed Parker, real life 
master of the martial art of Kenpo, 
and Playmate Susan Kiger, who 
also starred in H.O.T.S. that same 
year. SEVEN was the progenitor of 
Andy and Arlene Sidaris' “Malibu” 
series of profitable spy pictures 
that officially started with MALIBU 


EXPRESS (1985) andnowindudes 
HARD TICKET, PICASSO TRIG- 
GER, SAVAGE BEACH, DO OR 
DIE and GUNS. They're still going 
strong with the recent release of 
HARD HUNTED. 
James Elliot Singer 
Las Vegas, NV 


Ourthanks to Dwight Grell for his 
informative postscript to our 
Reggie Nalder issue, andfor shar- 
ing aglimpse of the “real” Reggie. 
Also, we thank our friends Lucas 
and James Singer for providing 
additional titles to his most mys- 
terious filmography! Of the vari- 
ous movies mentioned in their 
letters, only two should have been 
included in our Reggie Nalder 
Videography: LIANNE, JUNGLE 
GODDESS (Sinister Cinema, 
$19.00 ppd.) and SEVEN (IVE 
Video, $59.95). 


MUSICAL NOTES 


Excellent HANGOVER SQUARE 
coverage [VW 16:48-63]! You may 
beinterested to knowthat Bernard 
Herrmann's “Concerto Macabre” 
for piano and orchestra (ca. 9m) 
was recorded for Camden label 
(CAL-205) by conductor/com- 
poser Werner Janssen. Janssen 
composed (among other things) 
one of my favorite scores, THE 
GENERAL DIED AT DAWN (1936, 
starring Gary Cooper, Madeleine 
Carroll, Akim Tamiroff), for the 
Symphony of LosAngeles Orches- 
tra, Max Rabinovitch, pianist. On 
same mono LP you'll find Alex- 
ander Tansman's “Scherzo” from 
Julien Duvivier's FLESH AND FAN- 
TASY (1943), Barber's overture to 
the play SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 
Raksin's theme from LAURA(1944) 
and Jerome Kern's beautiful *Sce- 
nario for Orchestra on Themes 
from SHOWBOAT” (ca. 20m). As 
far as | know, most of this is not on 
CD—oh well, not yet. 

Richard Díaz 
Union City, NJ 
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Savage”| and aka MACHISMO— 


ROEG'S GALLERY AG GRAVES POR AS D). 


The packaging for Hemdale 


I have both retitlings on video 
Video's COLD HEAVEN [VW | andtheyare actually different films. 
16:10-11] is fairly unique, in that | The somewhat similar credits as 
the tape was sent out with two | listed on the boxes are: 


REVENGE OF THE WILD 
BUNCH (CNH Video). Producer: 
Harry Novak; Director: Paul Hunt; 
Writers: Hunt and Ron Garcia; 
Stars: Stanley Adams, Rita Rogers, 
Louis Ojena, Bob Podilla, Leslie 
York, Randy Star. 

THE GREAT GUNDOWN 
(Hollywood Home Theatre). Pro- 
ducer: Paul Nobert; Director: Paul 
Hunt; Writer: Steve Fisher (I 
WAKE UP SCREAMING, etc.); 
Stars: Stanley Adams, Richard 
Rust, Robert Padilla, Milila St. 
Duval, Steven Oliver, David 
Eastman. 

Since StanleyAdams isin both 
films, | looked him up in the index 
of Pitts’ WESTERN MOVIES and 
REVENGE OF THE WILD BUNCH 
—or whatever it really is—is no- 
where to be found. 


display boxes, to give the indi- 
vidual retailer their choice. The 
cheesecake packaging identified 
in your review appears to be the 
most popular choice, but the 
other packaging is identical to 
the sleeve art of the laser release. 
It's also the art we chose for our 
video store! 

Also, Madacy Video has put 
out a line of “double feature” 
cassettes (two EP/SLP tapes in 
one double-wide package). Their 
“Orson Welles Double Feature, 
Volume Two” contains the elu- 
sive CONFIDENTIAL REPORT, 
along with THE THIRD MAN— 
just what this country needs: an- 
other SLP public domain copy of 
THE THIRD MAN! The cut ap- 
pears to be identical to the Voy- 
ager disc version, apart from the 
hissy soundtrack and wavy lines 
of interference all the way through. 

Sean Axmaker 
Eugene, OR 


D. Kraft 
Beverly Hills, CA 


According to ECCO editor Charles 
Kilgore, who wrote the definitive 


Believe it or not, Nicolas Roeg | “Dirty Westerns” article in ECCO 
recently followed-up COLDHEAV- | #13 [POBox 65742, Washington 
EN by directing an episode of | DC 20035], we were correct in 
ABC-TV's THE YOUNG INDIANA | identifying the R-rated REVENGE 


JONES CHRONICLES, which aired 
July 11! 


OFTHE WILD BUNCH asa retitling 
of 40 GRAVES 40 GUNS. As you 
discovered, THE GREAT GUN- 
DOWNis actually a different (PG- 
rated) film. Perhaps Michael Pitts 
made a false assumption based 
on their shared director and cast 
members? 


SPUR-IOUS TITLES 


Just got your reprint of VW #2 
and noticed what may be an error, 
although maybe someone's since 
correctedit withoutmy knowledge. 
On page 9, you mention that CNH 
Video's REVENGE OF THE WILD 
BUNCH was formerly 40 GRAVES 
40 GUNS. 

WESTERN MOVES by Michael 
R. Pitts (McFarland & Co.) claims 
that THE GREAT GUNDOWN was 
formerly 40 GRAVES 40 GUNS 
(originally El Salvejo [^The 


WHITE ELEPHANT 


I have a few questions about 
the Hal Roach Studios Video edi- 
tion of WHITE ZOMBIE (1932). | 
recently found this well-made 
video for only $3.00, but I'm 
confused about some of the info 
given on the tape box. 


The tape box claims the film is 
73m long and directed by “Edgar 
G. Olmer.” The label on the cas- 
sette says itis 62m. The credits on 
the film list Victor Halperin as the 
director and the timer on my VCR 
says itis 60m, give or take a couple 
of seconds. Mick Martin and 
Marsha Porter's VIDEO MOVIE 
GUIDE 1991, like the video box, lists 
the time as 73m. 

| noticed that, in the scene 
when the old guy is explaining to 
Robert Frazer about Zombieism, 
he finishes his story, then pounds 
his fist on the table as if he has 
something else to say. Before he 
does, however, the scene dis- 
solves to an exterior of Beau- 
mont's castle. Is there a more 
complete version of this scene (or 
other scenes) on other film prints? 
Is there a 73m version of this 
film? Who is Edgar G. Olmer? I'm 
confused! 
Darren Nemeth 
Saginaw, MI 


That out-of-print Hal Roach cas- 
sette of WHITE ZOMBIE was a 
pretty good bargain (it canstill be 
found insome K-Martoutlets), but 
regardless of its seeming quality, 
it contained the somewhat ab- 
breviated version of Victor Hal- 
perin's film distributed by Joseph 
Brenner Associates in the late 
1960s. As for “Edgar G. Olmer,” 
it's a misspelled reference to the 
popular rumor that WHITE ZOM- 
BIE was directed—at least par- 
tially—by Edgar G. Ulmer, who 
also directed THE BLACK CAT 
(1934), DETOUR (1945), RUTH- 
LESS (1948), and many other B- 
movie classics with style to bum. 
Ulmerdied in 1972, andno scholar 
has ever been able to validate the 
rumor. 

The most complete version 
of WHITE ZOMBIE currently 
available is sold by Sinister Cin- 
ema, whose copy (we're told) 
contains an extended version of 
the scene you mention! [^] 
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Signed/Numbered 
Limited Edition! 


NOW IN 


Jess Franco, CUT & RUN, CARNIVAL OF SOULS, Rod Serling, 
Venezuelan Video. 


The Annotated TWIN PEAKS, The Wonder World of K. 
Gordon Murray, Joe Dante movies on TV 

GANJA & HESS, ALIENS: SPECIAL EDITION, Pupi Avati, Alfred 
Hitchcock & PSYCHO. 


Cincinnati, OH 45205-0283 


Video» @ P.O. Box 5283 
Wa 


(513) 471-8989 


U.S. funds only. Visa/Mastercard accepted by mail or phone. 
Unless otherwise specified, subscriptions begin with next available issue. 


Back issues are not included. 
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15 Laird Cregar, John Brahm Interview, THE LODGER, ALIEN Laserdisc, 
EVIL OF FRANKENSTEIN, JASON AND THE ARGONAUTS 

16 TWIN PEAKS: FIRE WALK WITH ME, HANGOVER SQUARE, Harryhausen on 
Laserdisc 

THE VIDEO WATCHDOG BOOK (Ltd. Ed.): 392 page Trade Paperback 
collects 32 articles never before published in VW! Fully illustrated, 
plus 650 retitlings and a VW Magazine index! 
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